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AMPAIGNING against the amount 
of violence entering the British 
home through the TV screen the Evening 
Standard says that 
parents can stem the 
flow by switching off 
the set. And when they see the amount 
of violence that that causes they can 
switch it right back on again. 


x) 


Mr. Ernest MArpPLes, whose Post- 
master-Generalship has been notable 
from the first for a keen sense of how to 
get into the news, achieved his widest 
and neatest coverage last week with his 
speech commending the integrity of the 
Press. 

B 


THERE are so many N.H.S. patients 
on doctors’ lists that the Minister of 
Health is considering means to reduce 
them. Doctors see this as yet another 
example of the Minister’s butting in on 
something that could safely be left to 
them. 

B 


Tue Caravan Club of Great Britain 
and Ireland, which is arranging a 225- 
mile night-drive by over a hundred cars 








and caravans from various outlying 
points to Brighton, with the intention 
of showing the ordinary motorist that 
“they are not the menace of the roads 
so often alleged,” must prepare for a 
disappointment. 


B 
READERS of The Times, faced with a 
page full of the latest on Deterrents, 
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CHARIVARIA 


University H-Bomb ballots, “‘ No Time 
to Show Weakness” (Commander 
Noble) and two-column Nuclear Radi- 
ation Hazards, felt 
almost cheated when 
the accompanying 
photograph of sinister cylinders on 
trolleys turned out to be showing 
nothing more than equipment for “the 
extraction of aromatics” at a refinery 
in the Isle of Grain. 


B 


PROPOSALS to raise from two pounds 
to ten the maximum penalty for using 


a 


abusive of 
words” are based on the argument that 
the cost of living has increased since 
1839, when the amount was originally 
fixed. So, of course, has the number of 
threatening, abusive or insulting words. 


“threatening, insulting 


B 


‘* ENTERTAINERS 
L. Burke, Sweep, Electric & Ordinary. 
No mess.’’—Bradford Telegraph and Argus 


They all love Sooty. 
B 


Ir 1s hoped that Major Henry 
Douglas-Home, grateful for an Express 
editorial defending his right to make 
forthright parental remarks, will recip- 
rocate by defending the Express’s right 
to stick its nose in. 

8 
Paris in the Spring 


REBELLIOUS policemen stage a riot, 
The Chamber ’s in hysteria: 

For soldiers who might keep them quiet 
Are trying to keep Algeria. 











Punch Diary 


WISH somebody could explain to 

me exactly how the Americans 
managed. to work themselves up into 
this recession at a time when we all 
imagined them to have nothing between 
them and top-nationhood except a 
couple of half-cocked rockets and a 
mislaid satellite. Five million un- 
employed is no kind of example to show 
to backward nations. “If that’s the sort 
of thing that happens when you go in 
for progress,” they’re liable to mutter 
in their dusty market-places, “they can 
take back their cokes and Cadillacs from 
whence they came: we’ve enough lay- 
abouts as it is.” 

I asked an economist for some words 
of one syllable on the subject. He 
had a built-in reassuring smile, like a 
psychiatrist. They always do. 

“It comes in cycles,” he said sooth- 
ingly. “You see, for a long time 
everything’s going fine. Everyone’s 
buying shares, and fridges, and station 
wagons, but especially shares. Then 
suddenly, somewhere, someone gets 
cold feet, and starts to sell. It catches 
on, and presently they’re ail selling. 
Before you know where you are there’s 
a mild panic. Shares drop, prices rise, 
wages fall, production lags, hands are 
laid off, and there’s too little money 
chasing too few goods.” He beamed at 
the simplicity of it all. 

“But this man you mentioned—zhy 
does he suddenly start to sell?” 

And we were immediately bogged 
down in a lot of mumbo-jumbo about 
blueberry pie, and no bigger than a 
man’s hand, and the reunification of 
Germany, and straws in the wind, 
and so on. He said he wasn’t the least 
bit worried. Economists never are. 


It’s possible, I suppose, that I might 
get nearer the solution if I could meet 
that chap with the original cold feet, 
but I doubt it. In all probability, at 
this very moment, he’s as baffled as I am. 


Pastures New 

ECENTLY a new French ballet, 

Lovers’ Parting, was televised over 
here, and what fascinated me about it 
was the story, or scenario. It was by 
Jean Cocteau, and this is how it went, 
as far as I recall: Once upon a time a 
girl in black tights rang up her lover and 
he was out. She danced about a bit, 
looking frustrated. The lover came in, 
not in black tights. He looked glum. 
They danced. He didn’t seem too keen 
on her. Then he went out, and after a 
bit more dancing she fell motionless on 
the bed with one leg stuck in the air, and 
the curtain came down. 

Now it is barely possible that a couple 
of dancers could not have improvised a 
scenario just as world-shaking after five 
minutes’ chat in a coffee bar, but that’s 
not the part that interests me. As a 
writer I am always on the look-out for 
new markets, and I want to know just 
what M. Cocteau set down on paper. 
How many pages were there? Did he 
put in things like “She implorés him 
not to kick her while she’s down”? Did 
he keep on getting rejection slips at 
first, saying “Too complicated,” or 
“Been done before”? How much 
do you get for writing a ballet? 

As soon as I can find answers to some 
of these questions I’m going to start 
carving out a new career. I don’t 
pretend that I could ever equal this 
thing of Cocteau’s, but I have a rather 
wonderful idea. already about a boy who 
gives his mother a box of chocolates and 








You will remember “Snax at Jax,” the Cockney sketches which marked 
the first appearance in these pages of 


ALAN HACKNEY 


You will remember “Private’s Progress,” his first novel, which became | 
one of the funniest films since the war. | 
And you will certainly remember 


I’M ALL RIGHT, JACK 


the sequel which he has written to “Private’s Progress,’ 
specially condensed version will begin in PUNCH on March 26. 





PUNCH, March 19 1958 
she says “Thank you” and the curtain 
falls, and if I can only work in some 
black tights I don’t see how I can fail. 


Crabbed Youth 

WAS delighted by the row between 

the Angry Young Men last week, 
delighted that Stuart Holroyd’s play had 
been barracked, delighted that Colin 
Wilson and Kenneth Tynan had insulted 
one another, delighted that Michael 
Hastings had knocked down Chris- 
topher Logue (if he really did), and only 
sorry that Comrade Logue apologized 
when he got up again (if he really did). 
I don’t want to take sides; I am on the 
side of all of them; I am just gratified 
that there are people about again who 
are prepared to do more about their 
artistic beliefs than clap in public and 
condemn in private. Before the war 
Mr. Robert Lorenz, no mean critic of 
music, used to make a point of shouting 
out his opinions as a protest against the 
good-natured applause that seemed to 
grect everything alike. I stood next to 
him in the promenade of the old Queen’s 
Hall one evening when, after a perform- 
ance of Mr. (now Sir) Arthur Bliss’s 
Serenade, he informed the composer at 
the top of his voice that he “hadn’t got 
the brain of a musical rabbit.” 

This kind of behaviour is different 
from the booing sessions organized by 
the Gallery. First-nighters. ‘The gallery- 
ites boo to show that they have not 
enjoyed themselves; the Angry Young 
Men were dealing not with enjoyment 
but with critical standards. They some- 
times look very silly, but at least they 
are concerned with serious things. I 
hope they have many more little battles, 
and I hope I have the good fortune to 
be present at the next. 
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of which a 
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in this house, and we are not interested in possibilities of 
They do not exist.” 





EAST IS WEST . 


Continuing a new series of articles discussing the cold war and 


the menace of nuclear weapons 
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BREAK THE DEADLOCK 


IKE most feople who have 

L followed the debate which Mr. 

Kennan touched off with his 

Reith Lectures—like Mr. Kennan him- 

self, 1 suspect—I find myself torn by 
two contradictory feelings. 

The first is irritation with the official 
policy of the Western Powers which 
appears wooden and lacking both in 
imagination and initiative. ‘The other 
is anxiety lest, in looking for a more 
positive alternative, we may trick our- 
selves into playing with words, the same 
trap of verbal escapism which so many 
of the advocates of collective security 
fell into in the ‘thirties. Now that 
we have the new words off pat— 
“disengagement,” “unilateral disarma- 
ment”—we can put away the New 
Statesman with a sigh of relief, chase 
the bogies away from the window and 
fall asleep in a comfortable glow of 
indignation with the wickedness and 
stupidity of Mr. Dulles and the 
Pentagon. 

It is a pity that the 
debate is now turning 
into an argument for or 
against “talks at the 
Summit,” for or against 
the establishment of mis- 
sile bases in Western 
Europe. For neither of 
these issues, still less the 
agitation for unilateral 
disarmament, seems to me to go to the 
heart of the problem. There is a danger 
that the real case for some new thinking 
about the position of the West may be 
obscured by the extravagances of the 
enthusiasts. Let me try to put that case 
as soberly as I can. 


The quarrel between the West and the 
Communists is not accidental. What- 
ever the mistakes that may have been 
made, on both sides, I cannot believe 
that we could have avoided this conflict 
in the situation left by the war. Given 
the character of Communist power and 
of our own Western society, each was 








By ALAN BULLOCK 


bound to view the other as a challenge 
to its existence. The course of the con- 
flict, the particular issues round which 
it has been waged might well have been 
different—Trieste rather than Berlin, 
Greece rather than Korea and so on 
but conflict in one form or another was 
unavoidable. 

Nor (again like Mr. Kennan) do I see 
any prospect of this conflict ending. It 
is not a question of removing misunder- 
standings, creating an atmosphere of 
confidence, or learning to see the 
other’s point of view. The issues 
between the two sides lie too deep to be 
affected by such verbal therapy; they 
spring not from misunderstandings but 
fromareal clash of interests and purpose. 
Short of collapse on one side or the 
other, or of fundamental changes in the 
character of Communist or Western 
society, I believe that the conflict be- 
tween the two will dominate international 
relations for the rest of my lifetime. 

This is a grim pros- 
pect. So grim, when 
added to the dangers of 
nuclear warfare, that 
many people refuse to 
accept it. But I can see 
no warrant in history for 
believing that because a 
situation is unpleasant to 
contemplate and fraught 
with terrible dangers, it 
cannot therefore exist. If there were 
a genuine alternative open to us by a 
unilateral decision on our part, who in 
their senses would refuse it? But I am 
suspicious of proposals the main argu- 
ment for which is that otherwise the 
prospect is intolerable, or, otherwise we 
might as well give up for we shall all be 
killed anyhow. 

Such arguments seem to me to ignore 
the experience that human life constantly 
confronts individuals and nations with 
tragic dilemmas from which there is 
no escape and in which the only 
possible course is to face the prospect 
with courage. 


374 


But that isn’t the end of the argument. 
Even if we accept the view that there is 
no way of avoiding the conflict with 
Communism, and no way of contracting 
out of the dangers which this involves, 
this is no reason for giving up the search 
for means by which we can limit the 
dangers and reduce the conflict to some- 
thing less than a total war in which both 
sides will be destroyed. Nor does the 
need to keep our nerve involve ceasing 
to use our brains or closing our minds to 
discussion of how we can best hold our 
own in the Cold War. 

Ruling out then the possibility of 
resolving the major issue between the 
two sides—which in fact is nothing 
less than the nature ‘of cach other's 
societies—we are still left with two 
items which I should like to see put 
down as the agenda for a thorough 
discussion between the Western Powers 
before they meet the Russians in any 
Summit talks. 

The first is, How far can the West 
afford to go in trying to reduce the 
danger of a nuclear war? 

The second, How can the West 
recover the political initiative in the 
Cold War which it has largely lost to the 
Russians? 

The two questions, of course, are 
closely related, for if we could find a 
more positive answer to the first we 
should go some way towards answering 
the second. There is an advantage in 
discussing them separately, however, 
since the first is aimed at keeping the 
Cold War within the bounds of peaceful 
co-existence, the second at more effective 
methods of conducting the Cold War. 


Quite apart from the uneasiness of 
public opinion (in this country at least) 
there are compelling reasons why the 
Western Powers should _ reconsider 
their answers to the first of these two 
questions now. 

Ten years have elapsed since the 
Communist seizure of power in Czecho- 
slovakia galvanized the British Labour 
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Government and the Truman Adminis- 

tration into action to organize the defence 

of Western Europe. The steps they took 

were improvised to meet an emergency. 

Now that the emergency has turned into 

a permanent threat it is time to ask 

whether the original assumptions on 

which action was based still hold good. * 
This is particularly true of N.A.T.O., 

which appears to be increasingly ill- 

adapted to the realities 
of 1958. 

The force of this 
argument is added to by 
the obvious fact that we 
are on the threshold of a 
revolution in military 
science. In a few years’ 
time both Russia and the 
U.S.A. will be equipped 


with _inter-continental 

ballistic missiles. To fill the gap 
until the Americans can _ produce 
such weapons there is a rush to 


erect bases for shorter range missiles 
in Western Europe. But what about the 
longer term consequences of this 
development? In ten years’ time is the 
U.S.A.—or the Soviet Union—going to 
need bases in Europe? Is there not a 
possibility that the whole status of 
Europe in the Cold War may change? 
Does this not throw a new light on the 
chances of disengagement? 

Another possibility which makes me 
even more sceptical about the chances 
of preserving the status quo is the 
acquisition of nuclear weapons by other 
Powers—France, for instance, which is 
exerting every effort to become the next 
nuclear Power, and, sooner or later, 
China. 

In face of these possibilities (not to 
mention those that may follow from the 
successful launching of the Sputnik) it 
is surely not enough to think in terms of 
an Anglo-U.S. agreement on missile 
bases in the United Kingdom. Let us 
maintain the deterrent by all means. 
But, on the threshold of this new and 
frightening perspective, it seems to me 
to be the plain duty of any responsible 
government to consider whether there 
are not proposals—serious, not pro- 
paganda, proposals—which it can put 
forward to the Russians for limiting 
the consequences of man’s appalling 
inventiveness. Granted all attempts to 
limit armaments have failed in the past. 
Granted, too, that we have no guarantee 
the Russians will see the common 








interest which, for the first time in such 
a conflict, both sides now have in 
reaching agreement. But what con- 
ceivable argument is there for not 
making an attempt, for shutting our 
minds to the possibility of agreement in 
advance of trying? 

I am all for leaving the detailed 
proposals to be framed by the experts, 
but, unless the experts and the Govern- 
ments are pushed by an 
independent public 
opinion, nothing, on the 
present showing, is likely 
to be done. 

I hold no brief forsome 
of the proposals which 
are now being advocated. 
Pacifism I regard as a 
moral cul-de-sac, and I 
have no faith either in 
passive resistance or the moral effect of a 
unilateral disarmament. But I welcome 
the signs that public opinion is becoming 
sufficiently aroused to impress upon 
the British Government and our Allies 
the need to produce more soundly- 
conceived proposals of their own. 


A serious attempt by the Western 
Powers to break the deadlock and limit 
the dangers of nuclear warfare would go 
a considerable way towards answering 
the second question, How can the West 
recover the political initiative in the 
Cold War? For nothing has been more 
inept than the way in which the Western 
Powers have let the Communists man- 
ceuvre them into a position where the 
Russians make all the running and the 
sole response of the West has been a 
sulky, defensive “ No.” 

By a “political initiative” I mean, 
in the first place, putting forward 
proposals to improve the position of 


’ 


those peoples—close on a_ hundred 
million—who live in the Russian 
satellite states of Eastern Europe. 


Obviously any such proposals must be 





closely linked with the military position. 
For nowhere are the lines of the Cold 
War drawn so tightly as in Europe, 
nowhere are local conditions so depend- 
ent upon the military balance between 
the Atomic Powers. This is the force 
behind the proposal for some form of 
disengagement. It is an approach to 
the political problems of Europe which 
recognizes this fact and begins at the 
right end. 

The Rapacki Plan, which offers a zone 
in which nuclear weapons would be 
banned but the disproportion of other 
forces would remain, could only work to 
the West’s obvious disadvantage. But 
the same criticism does not apply to 
Mr. Denis Healey’s proposal of a 
Central Europe from which not only 
nuclear weapons but all foreign forces 
would be withdrawn. 

The objection that we can consider 
no such plan for disengagement until 
the Russians accept the West’s present 
conditions for the reunification of 
Germany seems to me ill-founded. It 
is perfectly clear that the Russians will 
do nothing of the sort and that, if these 
conditions are insisted on, both the 
reunification of Germany and any 
relief to Eastern Europe will be post- 
poned to the Greek Kalends. Why not 
begin the other way round? The with- 
drawal of foreign armies from Central 
Europe would offer some alleviation to 
the peoples of Eastern Germany, Poland 
and Czechoslovakia, even if it left 
Germany divided. Why should the two 
German Governments not be left to 
settle the question of reunification by 
themselves, without the complicating 
presence of foreign forces? Better this 
than our continued acceptance of 
Bonn’s veto on any proposal for the 
relief of Europe until Germany has been 
reunited—better for Europe and, it is 
arguable, for the Germans as well. 

Outside Europe, in the Middle East 
and Asia, the lines of the Cold War are 
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not co clesely drawn and there is more 
seore for political initiative. But the 
opportunity for this has not teen taken. 
Why? 

Largely, I suggest, because we have 
not recognized sufficiently the difference 
between these areas and Europe. 
Western policy has thought too much in 
terms of a military alliance on the lines 
of N.A.T.O., ignoring the fact that few 
of the states in either the Middle East 
or Asia feel involved in the conflict 
between Russia and the West to the 
same degree as those in Europe. 

When we are confronted with India’s 
policy of non-alignment we treat it as 
defection from the West. We have 
failed to grasp that India’s policy of 
non-alignment, backed up to give the 
new countries of Asia a genuine in- 
dependence, is in the interests of the 
West, and the best possible means 
to prevent free Asia coming under 
Communist rule. 

India is the key to Asia. No Baghdad 
or S.E.A.T.O. Pacts could ever com- 
pensate the West for the collapse of 
India’s cxperiment in democratic in- 
dependence. If we cannot see the 








importance of a free non-Communist 
India to the West we must be blind. 
But this is a truth certainly not recog- 
nized in Washington—and barely so in 
London unless the Prime Minister’s 
visit has opened his eyes. 

The Cold War cannot be fought with 
bases and armaments alone—important 
though these are. It is a conflict in 
which politics and economics, ideas and 
loyalties play as big a part. ‘The 
Russians have never forgotten this, the 
Western Powers in recent months have 
seemed to. Certainly in the United 
States, where I happened to be at the 
time, the effect of Russia’s launching 
of the Sputnik was to harden the 
disposition to think purely in military 
terms, to shun politics and to reject new 
ideas as subversive. Under American 
leadership the Western Powers have 
given the impression of being reluctant 
to engage in discussions with the 
Russians for fear of being politically 
outmaneeuvred. 

It is this impression of inflexibility 
concealing a lack of leadership which has 
made opinion in this country restless. 
If there is nothing to be done to limit 
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the hazards of nuclear warfare or to 
recapture the political initiative from 
the Russians, then we must face the 
prospect with the best courage we can 
summon. But ordinary people like 
myself, with no illusions about the 
conflict with the Russians and no pre- 
disposition to political Utopianism, are 
roused when they begin to suspect that 
those in authority cling to the status quo 
because they either lack a sense of 
urgency or the capacity to give a lead. 

I have not such a good opinion of 
myself as to suppose that I can frame a 
policy for the Western alliance, but I 
am enough of an historian not to take 
the superior wisdom of State Depart- 
ments and Foreign Offices for granted, 
and enough of a democrat to believe 
that there are occasions when govern- 
ments can do with a prod from public 
opinion. 


& & 


Fathers of Science—u 
GABRIEL David FAHRENHEIT, 1686-1736 


I N countless lands where Men of Light 
And Learning gather to confer 

One hears the name of Fahrenheit 

Who spent so many a weary night 


Improving the ‘Thermometer. 


On him there fell the Spark Divine. 

He glimpsed the shape of Things to 
Be: 

“Spirits,” he told the world, “of wine 

Are not employed in this design 
I substituted Mercury.” 

And thus it was. The seasons rolled 
The Sun, the Moon, the Frost, the Ice, 

And all degrees of heat and cold 

Were soon reluctantly controlled 


By this Ingenious Device. 


And still to-day his praise is sung 
By choirs of Nurses, calm and pure, 
And stalwart Doctors when they bung 
The Tube beneath a patient’s tongue 
To ascertain his Temperature. 
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“A terrible thing’s happened, Merle, I’ve lost my voice.” 


The Spring Comes Swiftly Down that Way 


HEN I remarked to my host 

\ \ that it was delightful to see 

the primroses out so early 
in the lane approaching his house 
he said “Oh, aren’t they over?” and 
went on mucking out his cows. Even in 
the Scilly Isles this reply would have 
struck me as a shade complacent. Made 
in Pembrokeshire, on March 3rd, it 
seemed downright arrogant, and I said 
so. 

“We are always a fortnight or more 
ahead of the Home Counties down 
here,” he explained. “It comes of being 
sheltered from the east and north, I 
dare say. That and the Gulf Stream 
perhaps.” 

He has two palm trees near the front 
door, to reinforce the Riviera atmo- 
sphere, and I sat in the sun marvelling 
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By H. F. ELLIS 


at them and wondering why anybody 
lives in bleak, cold, backward London. 
Here in this balmy air it was already 
mid-March by nature’s clock, and the 
chiff-chaff, though it might not know it, 
was just about due. 

March 4th was not so fine. On 
March Sth a piercingly cold wind blew 
from the north-east, a direction from 
which we were of course doubly 
sheltered. March 6th was a day that 
in any other county I should have called 
foul, and on Friday March 7th snow 
fell. 

“Let me see,” I said. “I make this 
March 21st, with your fortnight, the 
first day of spring.” 

“It is freakish,” my host said. ‘We 
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never get snow here when the daffodils 
are past their best.” 

“This is no more than a flurry,” I 
told him, and went off for a walk 
without my hat, to show confidence. 

He was in the cow-shed as usual when 
I got back, and seemed surprised by 
my appearance. “Your eyebrows are 
white,” he said. 

“Bleached,” I said briefly. “The 
sun is pretty strong up there on the 
hills.” 

On Saturday there was a regular 
blizzard, and I nearly caused an awk- 
wardness over the cauliflowers I was 
asked to cut for luncheon. The fact is I 
had to come back and ask where they 
were, 

“In the kitchen garden of course,” 
my host said. 





“T know,” I said. “But where 
exactly? I mean, are they the smoothish 
hummocks spaced out about two feet 
apart or the more irregular, well, 
sasiruga I suppose would be the 
proper——”’ 

“They’re up at the top end,” he said. 
“You know what a cauliflower is like, 
surely?” He seemed incapable of 
facing the fact that even the mild kind 
of snow they have in Pembrokeshire can 
alter the look of a vegetable surprisingly. 
So I gave the first hummock I came 
across a hefty kick, and found a cloche. 

By Sunday it was becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to keep up the pretence 
that we were a fortnight ahead of 
anybody. But my host did his best. “I 
hear they are having it pretty rough 
up in the north,” he said. 

We were on his roof at the time, 
shovelling snow out of the trough 
between two ridges, to make room for 
more snow that wanted to get in there. 








“Cars abandoned all over the place,” 
he added, “and trains held up in snow- 
drifts, so it said on the wireless.” 

If you gave a strong heave, with a 
kind of flick at the end of it, you could 
sometimes get most of a spadeful clear 
over one ridge or the other. But it was 
best not to look up too often to sée what 
was happening, because of the driving 
snow. One just shuffled backwards 
head down along the trough, heaving 
and flicking. 

“Thirty-six hours before the snow- 
ploughs could get through up in 
Cumberland or somewhere,” he said. 
“Shocking.” 

“It’s being so exposed that does it,” 
I said. “They get no protection from 
the north and east, you see.” 

“Ah,” he said, without any partic- 
ular emphasis. “‘ Chuck it over the other 
ridge, can’t you? You’re just piling 
it up against the chimney stack that 
way.” 
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On Monday I decided that I must 
return to the rigours of London by 
train, since there was obviously no hope 
of getting the car down primrose lane— 
even if it were possible to tell where 
it was. Parts of it by this time 
were indistinguishable from a bed of 
cauliflowers. I shrank, however, from 
suggesting to my host that one could be 
in any sense snowbound here in this 
Gulf-Stream-washed paradise. 

“If you don’t mind,” I began tenta- 
tively, “I think I'll leave the car here 
and go up by train. The fact is...” 

“Very wise,” he said. “There are 
some dangerous ice patches, so the news 
said, on roads in the Home Counties. 
You don’t want to run into trouble at 
the end of a long drive.” 

“Don’t bother about a lift to the 
station,” I said. “I shall enjoy a six-mile 
walk through your lovely countryside.” 

“I wish I could spare the time to 
come with you,” he said, picking up a 
bucket of milk in that preoccupied way 
farmers have. “ Be careful to keep to the 
track, though, if you take the short cut 
through the woods.” 

“Of course,” I said. “Naturally. I 
wouldn’t want to go trampling about all 
over your bluebells.”’ 

But irony is wasted, I think, on these 
sun-drenched Pembrokeshire men. 


Undersea Fever 
Naval architects are planning 100,000-ton 
cargo submarines that will surface only at 

their terminal ports. 
THWART | the 

Davy Jones, 

Unheeding foghorns and 
tones, 

Where your sea-legs feel no pitch or roll, 

And you don’t sight even a damned 


*tween-decks of 


bell-buoy 


atoll 
Ay, that’s the life for me! 


O the reconditioned warm ozone, 

The Sirens’ song on the gramophone, 
The flying fish far above your head, 
And the helm midships for days ahead 


No call for rum to repel the cold; 
You pace a deck as dry as the hold; 
No halyards, davits or “hands aloft,” 
And your bed (like you) is white and 
soft 
Ay, that’s the life for me! 
R. A. PIDDINGTON 
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EPORTING restrainedly from 
R British Somaliland the Sunday 
Times man narrates how British 
Somali Civil Servants recently put on 
“an amateur dramatic performance at 
Burao” in which they “advocated the 
murder of British Officials.” The play, 
to whose presentation the drama-keen 
workers of Burao’s Whitehall must have 
sacrificed many a free evening and week- 
end, also showed a high British official 
planning to assassinate a United Nations 
delegate. 

According to the Sunday Times 
correspondent the tendency among the 
Government authorities is to regard the 
incident “as a mere demonstration of 
political immaturity.” 

There is no reason to suppose that a 
similar attitude of tolerant understand- 
ing does not prevail in London. 


Immaturity 


HoME Secretary: By the way, Jones, 
I hear you people are putting on some 
sort of amateur dramatic performance. 
Very enterprising—sort of thing I like 
to see in the Department. 

Jones: I hope you will like to, sir. 

H.S.: Like what? 

Jones: To see the play, sir. 
lads are very enthusiastic about it. 
H.S.: What is the play, by the way? 

Jones: Well, it’s sort of an adaptation 
of The Four Just Men, most famous 
Edgar Wallace thriller, if you remember. 

H.S.: Years since I read it. What’s 
it about exactly? 

Jones: About murdering the Home 
Secretary, sir. 

H.S.: Oh, I see. 
farce or fantasy, eh? 

Jones: I wouldn’t call it exactly that. 
We see it as a chunk of social realism, 
with a message. You see, these Just 
Men, after weighing the pros and cons, 
come to the conclusion that scrubbing 
out the Home Secretary is the only right 
and proper course of action—unless he 
agrees to withdraw some Bill which 
annoys them. So they send him a 
message to say that if he hasn’t done so 
by 8 p.m. on a certain evening they will, 
at that hour, give him the works. 

H.S.: Amusing idea. Study in 
futility and frustration, I suppose. What 
happens when the police round them up? 

Jones: They don’t round them up, 
sir, because they ’re so good at disguises. 


The 


More or less of a 


CLAUD COCKBURN 


Of course at first everyone thinks it’s 
a hoax. 

H.S.: Of course; hoaxers send me 
threatening letters all the time. Nothing 
to them. 

Jones: But when he gets a further 
warning handed to him in person by 
the man he thinks is the chief C.I.D. 
detective responsible for his personal 
safety but is in reality, as you will have 
surmised, sir, one of the Just Men— 
well, it makes him sit up a bit. Rest of 











the Cabinet get in an awful flap too. 
Lose their nerve, more or less. 

H.S.: They would. Half of them 
ought to be taken off to a sanatorium 
right away. Not up to the job. I know. 
I’ve watched them come and go. No 
stamina. However, you were saying? 

Jones: But the Home Secretary, he 
stands firm as a rock. No yielding to 
threats or violence. Pale but absolutely 
calm and dignified. 

H.S.: That’s a good touch. 
sort of a press does he get? 

Jones: Only so-so. The papers are 
mostly intent on exploiting the affair 


What 




















in a sensational, highly-coloured and 
generally inaccurate and irresponsible 
fashion. The criminals get more 
publicity than the Home Secretary. 

H.S.: What a crew! How absolutely 
typical! If I didn’t have to be as 
progressive and democratic as I am I’d 
suppress two-thirds of them to-morrow. 

Jones: In the book one of the Just 
Men that everyone’s looking for actually 
visits the editor of a big newspaper in 
his office and gets away with it. Of 
course it makes a wonderful scoop for 
them. 

H.S.: I suppose that was that 
gorilla at the Daily ——. Well, I don’t 
know, it might have been any of them. 
None of them giving a damn of course 
about this grave threat to the nation, 
or the Home Secretary. 

Jones: That’s right. Nobody seems 
to care about him much. More inter- 
ested in the thrill of it all. 
































Hollowood 


“He’s coming on splendidly—already counts from ten to zero.’ 








H.S.: But the police? What are they 
up to all this time? 

Jones: Oh, they’re massing, sir. 
Mobilizing all their resources. The 
whole of Scotland Yard staking its life 
and reputation that the Home Secretary 
will come through unscathed. 

H.S.: No more than their duty, of 
course. 

Jones: They have him absolutely 
ringed around: in here in the Home 
Office and of course in all the streets 
all about. Whitehall barred. Long 
before the fatal hour it’s a certainty 
that no unauthorized person can get 
within a quarter of a mile of him. 

H.S.: So what do the Just Men do 
when they see they can’t bring it off? 
I’d have thought there was a bit of an 
anti-climax for the play there. Or 
do they all come on and confess that 
the Home Secretary’s firm stand has 
defeated them? 
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Jones: No, sir. Just at 8 o'clock, as 
stated, they murder him. 

H.S.: Absurd! 

Jones: Not really, sir. You see, 
they ’ve rigged up rather a cunning bit 
of electrical business. They’ve got the 
wiring connected up in such a way that 
when, just at 8 o'clock, they pull a 
switch or something in their hide-out 
in Soho, it rings the telephone in this 


office, sir. 
H.S.: Well? 
Jones: Well, of course the Home 


Secretary, as it might be you, sir, thinks 
it’s the P.M. wishing him best of luck 
or something of that kind, and, all 
smiles, he reaches for the telephone and 
before he’s had time to say “Hullo” 
he’s stone dead. Electrocuted. Electric 
burn on his palm offers clue. Also a 
sparrow that was sitting on the wire 
where it crossed the window-sill is dead 
too. But of course the Just Men don’t 
get caught. Oh dear no. They’re in 
the clear long before the police get wise 
to how it’s all been done. Very 
satisfactory job. 

H.S.: Rather far-fetched, Jones. 

Jones: Oh I don’t know, sir, not 
really. Of course it might have been 
more difficult forty years or so ago when 
Wallace was writing the story. But 
nowadays, with modern techniques . . . 

H.S.: Sounds an exciting story, 
anyway, I hope the staff enjoy it. 

Jones: It isn’t just the thrills, sir. 
It’s the message we want to get over. 

H.S.: Message? 

Jones: Well about scrubbing out 
Ministers and officials and that if you 
don’t like their laws and regulations. 
And above all we like to feel it brings 
home the point that there’s nothing you 
can’t do if you try. 

H.S.: Yes, I see. Oh, there’s the 
telephone. Just take it, will you, Jones, 
in case it’s... I mean, see who it is. 

Jones: Hullo, yes? It’s the Prime 
Minister, sir, for you. 

H.S.: I say, P.M., I’ve just heard 
my Department staff are putting on an 
amateur dramatic show advocating the 
assassination of Cabinet Ministers and 
so on. D’you think that’s all right? 
Bit close to the wind, don’t you think? 
What? Oh, just a sign of political 
immaturity you’d say? Dare say you’re 
right. As you say, just high spirits. 

Jones: I’m glad you take it that way, 
sir. It makes everything so very much 
easter. 
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Soviet 
Plumbing 


By BERNARD HOLLOWOOD 


HEN I asked the Russian 

\ V authorities for a permit to visit 

Moscow they said “ Nature of 
visit?” 

“T wish to write a descriptive piece 
for the British Press on Soviet kinder- 
garten education,” I said, “nothing sour 
or derisory, an objective little study.” 

“It’s been done,” they said, “ Hablett 
in The Obscrver.” 

“Of course, silly of me. Then I'd 
like to tackle your street lighting, the 
Moscow metro, the Bolshoi, or your 
department stores.” 

“All been covered exhaustively.” 
They consulted a file. “ But we are here 
to help,” they said. “We are aware that 
the Western press is wildly interested 
in every facet of life in our country, and 
naturally we are anxious to win the 
friendship of Western journalists. Here 
we have a list of the subjects that 
remain untapped .. .”” (they turned to 
each other and laughed uproariously) 
“remain untapped, good, eh?” 

I levered my finger in the air before 
their smiling faces to prove that the 
pleasantry had struck home. 

“The list is now very short,” they 
said, wiping away their tears with large 
red handkerchiefs, “but it includes— 
let’s see—pet-shops, vodka distilling, 
plumbing, pre-natal chess, the new 
atomic tractor plant at Kiev, Soviet 
surgery, ceramics...” 

“Plumbing,” I said, “sounds inter- 
esting. I’d like to have a bash at that.” 

The first thing that strikes one about 
Moscow’s plumbing is the incredible 
friendliness of the officials of the Central 
Plumbing Information Service. “We 
have a rule,” said Mr. Kuibinski, 
“Comrade Khrushchev’s idea, actually 
—that spirituous drinks are not to be 
consumed before eleven o'clock, but I 
think we can forget that one on this 
happy occasion.” 

“Fraternal cocktails,” said Mr. Pie- 
poff, downing his vodka. 

I observed that the dining room, a 
large salon decorated in a heavy baroque 
style and once the clothes closet of 
Princess Anastasia, concealed its plumb- 
ing extremely well. No pipes were 


visible, no stop-cocks or ducts. One 
was simply not conscious of the fluid 
flowing to and from the upper storeys, 
the conduits that must have been there, 
in or just behind the walls of panelled 
Siberian spruce. 

This surprised me. I had expected 
Russian plumbing to be primitive: 
instead it was proving efficient and 
discreet. 

“T must say, Mr. Kuibinski,” I said, 
“that if you have any shortcomings you 
seem aware of them, that you are eager 
to learn and confident of catching up.” 

“That’s very remarkable,” said Mr. 
Kuibinski. ‘‘We hada Mr. Paul Reilly 
here a few months ago, from the Council 
of Industrial Design, and those were 
almost his very words. Thank you.” 

Russia’s rain-spouts (I was able to 
see one later in the courtyard of the 
Kremlin) do not seem quite as well- 
finished as ours. The cast-iron seemed 
a bit rough round the trace-band and I 
thought it likely that the green paint 
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would soon begin to blister and peel. 
On the other hand I could see nothinz 
wrong with the grids, which fitted well 
almost everywhere. 

At the Mao Hotel on Novgorod 
Prospect I was able to sample the 
ordinary domestic cistern. Russian 
cisterns have obviously been copied 
from Western models. They employ 
the same ball-fioat choke system, the 
same manual valve leverage. And they 
make the same utterly revolting noise 
when they are emptying. With some 
interest I noticed that Russian taps are 
not labelled H and C but f and X. 
This is one indication perhaps that 
Soviet Russia still has quite a little 
leeway to make up. 

Naturally, I did not confine my 
examination of the problem purely to 
visual analysis: whenever possible— 
and I was allowed to talk to anyone 
within reason—I discussed plumbing 
freely and openly. There was a man I 
met near the tram terminus on Kerensky 
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Avenue. He praised Manchester United 
and the Arsenal and in return I 
complimented him on Kuts. Then 
without more ado I put the 64,000 
question. 

“Plumbing?” he said. “Funny you 
should ask about that when I was 
thinking of it myself.” 

I fell into step beside him. 

“But first,” he said, “tell me—did 
we invent it? I can never remember, 
there’s so much to remember,” 

I told him, as tactfully as possible, 
that scientific plumbing was a combined 
operation, an international heritage. 

““Like Shakespeare?” he said. 

“Exactly,” I said. 

“Sometimes I wonder, comrade, 
whether we in Russia are as advanced as 
our leaders make out. D’you know,” 
he whispered conspiratorially, “that 
there was a rising in the Urals last 
October on account of cracked wash- 
basins. Had to call in the Cossacks. 
Twenty thousand basins in the new 
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tenement block at Irsk went off bang 
with the first real frost, and the people 
thought that The Day had come. But 
don’t ask me about the loss of life, I’m 
ill-informed.” 

A female crossing-swéeper told me 
that plumbing had improved consid- 
erably since the end of the Stalin régime. 
“He was an insanitary, that one,” she 
said, jerking her head in the direction 
of the famous mausoleum. 

I did not inspect the catacombs or the 
Moscow Metropolitan Model Sewage 
Farm, and an ugly rumour about typhus 
prevented me from taking a close look 
at the collective baths in Pushkin 
Square, but I came away from Russia in 
good heart and full of hope for the 
future. It is obvious, in spite of what the 
crackpots say, that our way of life, in 
a plumbing sense, is very like that of the 
Soviet people. 

We have so much in common, Russia 
and Britain, that it is pure folly to allow 
our little differences to divide us. 


From a Modern Student's Song Book 


I Y wife and I worked all alone 
In a little lab we called our own. 

Six months saw our Project flower 

And we sold the result to a Foreign Power. 
Ha, ha, ha! He, he, he! 
Little brown bug, don’t I love thee? 


In a cavern, in a canyon 
Lay an unexploded mine, 

Which was tripped on by Miss Shipton. 
Dreadful sorry, Clementine. 


In cellar cool at ease I lie 
Beneath a barrel, thirsting. 
Around me casualties die; 
Above, the bombs are bursting. 
The barrel’s emptied to the lees, 
There’s nothing left for drinking; 
So I, in cellar cool, at ease 
Lie thinking, thinking, thinking .. . 


When Britain first at heaven’s command 
Arose from out the azure main, 
She scarce foresaw how NATO planned 
To plunge her right back in again. 
Cool, Britannia! beneath the nuclear wave, 
While the bigger, bigger nations misbehave. 


bg 


Bombs shall dig our sepulchre 
And bigger bombs exhume us. 


Gaudeamus igitur 
Juvenes dum sumus. 
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Who Wants to Rent My Rembrandt? 


By NOEL PERRIN 


(Control) (Consolidation) Order, 

1952, First Schedule, Group 18, 
you will find there, along with “ Articles 
containing more than 25 per cent by 
weight of silver” and “ Furskins, un- 
dressed,” the brief but inclusive listing 
“Works of art.” No work of art, the 
Order says, may leave the country 
without a licence from the Board of 
Trade. 

This ruling is particularly designed to 
prevent the total exodus of that class of 
paintings known as Old Masters. By 
“Old Masters,” of course, the Govern- 
ment means any painting which has 
achieved (a) its one hundredth birthday, 
and (4) a value of £500. 

There is something to be said for 
keeping a certain number of national 
treasures in England. If nothing else, 
they attract tourists: All the same, the 
Export of Goods Order, 1952, and its 
parent order of 1939 have inflicted a 
real hardship on many blue-blooded 
Englishmen, net to mention literally 
scores of deserving American million- 
aires. Before 1939 the blue-blood who 
observed the roof of his house starting 
to fall in simply auctioned off a spare 
Old Master, pocketed his £30,000, and 
began to repair. 

That’s all changed now. Look at the 
statistics. Between 1900 and 1939 some 
ninety Rembrandts were exported from 
England, but since the war only seven. 
It’s the same story with Holbeins. 
From 1900 to 1939 twenty-two sailed 
away; since then, one. Sixty-nine 
Gainsboroughs up to 1939, about eight 
since. Five Coreggios before, none since. 

The result has been the virtual ex- 
tinction of aristocratic life. Instead of 
selling their national treasures and 
living on the proceeds, picture owners 
are reduced to letting people file through 
their houses and look at them 7 situ, 
at half a crown the look. The practice 
seems painfully bourgeois. More to the 
point, it entails a steady outlay for velvet 
ropes, guards’ salaries, and enlarged car 
parks. ‘The owners remain well-pictured 
but poor. 

They could be well-pictured and rich. 
The law frowns on selling Old Masters 
to foreigners; it says nothing about 
renting to them. 

Take the owner of a large house in 


I you look at the Export of Goods 


Dorsetshire with three Rembrandts and 
four Van Dycks in it. Does he look at 
all seven of them every day? Don’t be 
silly. He’s too busy getting estimates for 
repairs to the roof, pottering in his 
garden, attending Hunt balls, and doing 
the other things that owners of large 
houses do. If some of the paintings went 
away on a visit he would hardly notice. 

On the other hand, consider a wealthy 
Texan living in the oil town of Pecos. 
He can’t go to Hunt balls, because there 
aren’t any in Pecos. His house is too 
recent for much to be wrong with the 
roof, and the climate of Pecos isn’t 
suitable for really elaborate gardening. 
The man is, in fact, just in the mood for 
something new—say, a nice Rembrandt 
to go in the dining-room. 

Suppose he were leafing through the 
Pecos Enterprise and Gusher one evening, 
and he came on a neat advertisement: 


For THat Bare Spor IN Your 
DInING-RooM 

Why not rent a Rembrandt? Choose 
from three, a steal at $2,000 p.a. each. 
Special price—Texans only—three 
years for $5,000. 

Also available: Ancestors! Stunning 
family portraits by Van Dyck. $400 
(baronet in hunting costume) to $750 
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“Say when!” 
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(countess in court dress) p.a. Anec- 
dotes supplied at slight extra cost. 

For full details address Lord Z, 
Dorsetshire, England. 


Obviously he would be at his cheque- 
book like a hawk. For the next few years 
his dining-room would be the cynosure 
of Pecos—and Lord Z’s bank account 
would be the cynosure of Dorset. 

Or consider the bursar of a small 
Oxford college, plagued with more 
Holbeins than he quite knows what to 
do with, and a mounting deficit in the 
college income. He could solve both 
problems at a stroke, by lend-leasing 
a half-dozen of the livelier canvases (any 
portrait of a D.Mus., for example) to 
one of the vast new universities in 
California, The master of the Worship- 
ful Company of Goldsmiths might want 
to make a similar arrangement with 
the United Automobile Workers. 

Stately house owners, Oxford bursars, 
and masters of livery companies are 
constantly accused of living in the past. 
They might as well live on it, too. 


B 8 


** ACCOMMODATION WANTED 
Young professional man desires Bed- 
Sinningroom for long period Central. Full 
board or without lunch.’’—Highland News 


H’m. 




















Mimic Heaven 


Planetarium, Ltd., who are in the 

game for the money, and good 
luck to them, most young people in this 
country are familiar with the aspect and 
even to some extent with the functions 
of planetaria, although the London 
example will be the first in the Common- 
wealth when it opens this week. Fans 
of the late James Dean, and what young 
ferson under thirty isn’t one, will not 
forget what exciting things took place 
in the planetarium in Rebel Without a 
Cause; and though it is unlikely that any 
juvenile delinquents will swop pistol- 
shots in the Marylebone Road planet- 
arium—not at first, anyway—there will 
te stars enough there to sate the imagin- 
ation of the most star-conscious, and 
just as interesting when you get down 
to them, or up, as Mr. Dean or 
Mr. Mineo. 


2) ORTUNATELY for The London 
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BROCKBANK look at Britain’s 


first Planetarium 


The late James Dean, by the way, is 
not to be confused with the late Sir 
James Jeans, also a powerful con- 
tributor to the literature of the stars. 

To be specific, the number of stars on 
view inside the Marylebone Road dome 
will be of the order of nine thousand. 
If you go out on to a hill in some rural 
part of England, where the glare from 
the neon signs is not enough to mask the 
heavens, and (in the agitated phrases 
of Father Hopkins) look at the stars! 
look, look up at the skies! O look at all 
the fire-folk sitting in the air! the 
bright boroughs, the  circle-citadels 
there!—if you do all this, the best you 
can hope to encompass is about two 
thousand stars. The Planetarium does 
better because it is able to call on either 
hemisphere at will, and to summon 
stars up across the horizon as it pleases. 

In charge of the conjuring will be 
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Dr. H. C. King or one of his team of 
half a dozen commentators. Dr. King, 
when you enter the dome, will be sitting 
at a console fit to provoke any retired 
cinema-organist (and are there any 
others these days?) to the acutest degree 
of nostalgia. And as if on purpose so 
to provoke them, Dr. King’s first act 
is to throw a switch which brings his 
projector through the 
middle of the auditorium floor. 

describe, this 


rising slowly 


object to 
projector. Even Dr. King, who is 
Ph.D., M.Sc., F.B.O.A., F.R.A.S., and 
not very sympathetic towards science- 
fiction, was compelled to compare it 
with 
Basically it seems to consist of two 
globes connected by a lattice framework, 
so mounted that the hundred and eighty 
projectors it contains can be directed by 
its seven electric motors to project on to 


No easy 


“some weird Martian monster.” 
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the dome a completely accurate repre- 
sentation of the heavens at any chosen 
time or place. 

As if this were not a sufficient problem 
in itself, the projectors have all to be 
arranged in pairs so that if the beam of 
light representing a particular star should 
find itself occulted by part of the frame- 
work on which the thing lives, another 
beam is ready to take over and ensure 
that the image persists. 

The dome in which it all happens is 
sixty-seven feet across, built of per- 
forated aluminium sheet, and an exact 
hemisphere to the nearest quarter of an 
inch. Any error would cause the stars 
to jump forward or back a light-year or 
so, and of course could not be tolerated. 

At the commentator’s right hand is a 
bank of rheostats which control what he 
describes as the “theatrical” lighting 
effects. As he manipulates these the 
lights in the dome begin to fade, and as 
he turns another with his left hand the 
air is filled with music—not the music 
of the spheres but something more 
terrestrial, such as the scherzo from 
Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony. Above 
the black frieze of London skyline 
which surrounds the base of the dome, 
a pink sunset blushes forth, and the 
first star, the evening star, makes its 
stealthy appearance. A moment later, 
aad full night has fallen, a night as 
pitch-black as the L.C.C. regulations 



































permit, and freckled all over with 
bright boroughs and circle-citadels. 

From here, the man at the console 
can do a variety of entertaining and 
instructive things. He can vary the 
apparent speed of the stars so that they 
go through a year’s motion in twelve 
minutes, in four minutes, or in eleven 
seconds. He can change the latitude of 
the observer, who will thus, in the words 
of another poet, heave the Cross to 
heaven and sink the Pole Star under- 
ground. He can project gay figures of 
dogs, whales, Orion, and so forth, on to 
the constellations of the Dog, the Whale, 
Orion. Bringing into play a little drum 
on the lower left front of the console, 
he will make appear a meteor-shower; 
discarding the stars altogether he will 
give you a view of the solar system from 
a point just outside it. He will provide 
you with a total eclipse of the sun, or a 
total eclipse of the moon if that is more 
in your line. He will show you how the 
heavens appeared to Columbus navigat- 
ing his way across the Atlantic in 1492, 
or for that matter how they will look 
to Comrade Popoff when he enters his 
moon-rocket in 1992. 

Since somebody is sure to ask, he can 
not show you the track of Sputnik II or 
Explorer. There is no reason why he 
should not be able to, but Sputniks do 
not last very long, and the expenditure 
involved in getting a projector built to 
represent them is hardly worth while 
just now. Should earth-satellites take 
their place in our experience in a rather 





more permanent way, there is no doubt 
that they will streak across the Planet- 
arium in due course. 

When Dr. King or his henchman has 
completed his demonstration the stars 
pale, the colours of dawn fringe the 
skyline frieze, and the sun, forty 
minutes after sinking, reappears to 
herald a new session. From five hundred 
and fifty tip-up seats, five hundred and 
fifty astrophiles, screwing their necks 
back to the normal position, will emerge 
into Marylebone Road and ground-level 
reality once more. 

In his office at the back of Madame 
Tussaud’s Dr. King gives an impres- 
sion of endless enthusiasm. Like all_the 


. astronomers one ever seems to meet in 


this country he began as an amateur— 
as an oculist, to be precise. But 
astronomy is his ruling passion. He 
sees it as his mission to interpret the 
heavens to the people. This is why he 
feels it important that the London 
Planetarium should be, as it is, a 
private venture, unconnected even, save 
by the bonds of common interest, with 
the Royal Astronomical Society. If it 
were to get into academic hands, he 
thinks, it would take on an academic 
character; whereas what it should have 
is a popular character, a counterblast 
to all the wrong ideas about space 
that are disseminated through science- 
fiction. 

On the wall before Dr. King’s desk is 
a poster. “‘ IN THE PLANETARIUM, ” it says. 
On one half of it a rapt-eyed boy beholds 
the stars; on the other a space-ship 
wends its way towards some unexplored 
world. “Wrong ideas in science- 
fiction?” 

“That,” Dr. King explains, “is an 
advertisement of the Moscow planet- 
arium.”” In Moscow they have had a 
planetarium for nearly thirty years; and 
as Zeiss, who build them all (save for a 
small production in America) only made 
the first one in 1924, that is pretty 
creditable. No wonder they were first 
with the sputnik. 

Dr. King, at any rate, is not interested 
in space-travel, though he is quite ready 
to discuss life on other worlds. Facts are 
his realm, not speculation. Here, he 
might have said with A. E. Housman— 


Here are the skies, the planets seven 
And all the starry train; 

Content you with the mimic heaven 
And on the earth remain. 
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How pleasant it will be when the Hydrogen Age sweeps away all the old-fashioned sources of power, with their unsightly 
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—or would if only it wasn’t going to be cheap and unlimited. 
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Suggest It With Flowers 3, 


Even Big Business is now in Bloom 


HE language of flowers, used 
for confidential correspondence 
between lovers, has long since 
become archaic. One would like to 
think there are  twentieth-century 
Ardens where sentimental bouquets doux 
are sent from one part of the Forest to 
another by pigeon post or turtle-dove 
delivery; but to-day’s Rosalinds and 
Orlandos do not know their floral code. 
They would not get much farther 
than pansies for thoughts, rue for 
sorrow, rosemary for remembrance, and 
forget-me-nots presumably for 
remembrance also. 

Yet if flowers no longer speak a 
language, they still suggest volumes; 
and perhaps in affairs of the heart the 
less plain speaking the better. Most 
suggestive of all flowers is the orchid— 
that is, if we count camellias out, 
Carnations are more equivocal: expen- 
sive but unromantic, sweet-smelling 
but faintly commercial, one hardly 
knows what they suggest. But roses !— 
for romance there’s nothing like roses; 
so many colours to choose from, and 
cach with a different shade of meaning. 
Little mixed posies of flowers are 
expressive of mixed emotions, and when 
made of spring blooms are touchingly 
tender. Primroses and snowdrops, 
sweet whispered nothings wrapped up 
in moss, can mean so much in spite of 
costing so little; but always distrust the 
bombastic bunch of noisy trumpet 
daffodils. 

When it comes to business affairs (as 
everything, including flowers, inevitably 
does come), things are very much 
more outspoken. Publicity agents rush 
immense bouquets to London Airport 
for visiting film stars and_ starlets. 
These shout out for all to hear: You 
have arrived! And it ts our business to 
see that everyone knows it! ‘They are 
arranged, these bouquets, with the 
Wardour Street touch, one of the tech- 
niques being that none of their com- 
ponent flowers shall be in season. A 
similar touch is apparent in the set 
pieces which disgrace the windows of 
some of the larger West End florists. A 
total disregard for season and sensibility 
is shown; a poke-bonnet basket con- 
tains tulips, gladioli, lily-of-the-valley, 
chrysanthemums, Japanese cherry, 





carnations, pheasant eyes... and, for 
good measure, a flaunting bow of pink 
ribbon. These bows of chocolate-box 
ribbon are the finishing touch of vul- 
garity to every presentation piece, the 
world’s admiring tribute to a beautiful 
spot-lit life. 

After the torpid hot-house atmo- 
sphere of floral emporiums, laden with 
the perfume of opulent blooms, it is a 
pleasure to retreat to the smaller flower 
shops of London where you know 
immediately whether it is January or 
June. Many of these have their own 
nursery gardens and connections with . 
country houses. Steeple Flowers in 
Beauchamp Place, for instance, own 
land at Steeple Morden near Cambridge. 
They draw on Covent Garden as well, 
but have a special corner in common- 
or-garden stuff. They like people to 
wander round and make their own 
bunches, choosing from Norfolk reeds, 
ears of corn, naturally dried mullein 
spikes and tansy heads, catkins, pussy 
willow, ivy; some larch. cones, perhaps, 
for a winter bowl with moss and other 
hedgerow combings; or a basket of pine 
cones to throw on the fire. ‘There are 
vegetables, parsley, tomatoes; and 
brown farm eggs. These eggs are put 
in a basket in the window with a Buff 
Orpington’s breast feather amongst 
them. This suggests that the hen 
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has just flounced out of the nest, 
triumphantly clucking. It is a subtle 
visual aid to the morning-laid im- 
pression. And it works, of course it 
works. 

Steeple Flowers have a Spry-trained 
expert to do floral arrangements in 
offices, showrooms, restaurants. This 
is a side of floristry which has increased 
enormously in importance. It is now 
quite necessary for commercial concerns 
to suggest it with flowers. Flowers 
suggest prosperity, profits, patronage 
of the arts, and a leaning towards 
zsthetics which, in its turn, suggests 
that the company’s ethics are beyond 
reproach. Contracts are given to florists 
to do the flowers each Monday and 
service them through the week. A 
contract for a big block of offices can 
be the basic bread-and-butter to a small 
flower shop. 

Some prosperous private persons 
have their flowers done weekly on a 
contract basis. Pulbrook and Gould in 
Sloane Street have quite a few houses 
and flats on their books. This is a very 
chic shop, very chic. Where Steeple 
Flowers have rush matting, oak flour 
bins, corn measures, and trugs, Pulbrook 
and Gould have Edwardian jardiniéres 
and polished parquet. Its staff of 
trained florists, which includes two 
dedicated young men, revolves in the 
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“Try and find out if that old car of Al Capone's is still for sale.” 


momentum of Lady Pulbrook, who 
comes of the inspired amateur class 
aid is blessed with inexhaustible ex- 
tempore abilities. Thus the flower 
arrangements, although professional, 
have an individuality, an aliveness, a 
quality of sudden sweet surprise. They 
are a great social success at dances, 
weddings, and other occasions. 

For shipping companies and other 
clients for whom fresh flowers are an 
impracticable answer, they have an 
artist who makes wax flower groups. 
She works directly from the natural 
bloom or branch, and achieves groups 
with the quality of a Dutch flower 
painting—some magnificent set-pieces, 
some tiny vases for dining-tables, 
bureaux, dressing-tables. Most of the 
flower containers in this shop are copies 
of antique urns and the like, reproduced 
in black pottery. One particular 
Grecian urn, much favoured, is interest- 
ing because, in the Victoria and Albert 





Museum’s commemorative album of 
the 1851 Exhibition, produced in 1951, 
there is a picture of a similar urn with 
an arrangement of wax flowers; and it 
is in the section named Oppitigs. An 
oddity? It could have come straight 
from Pulbrook and Gould’s, and is 
altogether voguish in 1958. 

The Constance Spry shop in South 
Audley Street also has artificial flowers, 
thus bestowing upon them the seal of 
good taste. From here they supply our 
Embassy in Moscow, the current 
dinner-table decoration over there being 
small bowls of waxen hellebores. At 
this, the headquarters’ of floristry, they 
say there are no fashions in flowers, no 
Flower of the Year... there is never 
a period when geraniums are out and 
gloxinias in. But they concede that the 
vogue for indoor ivies, vines, sanseveria, 
and other house-trained plants is on the 
wane. It still rages, however, in the prov- 
inces, and many London restaurants 
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are faithful to them because they stand 
up so well to heat; in coffee bars, 
for this reason, they are more or less 
routine. ‘Thomas Rochford, who not 
sO many years ago was given a 
couple of variegated ivy cuttings by 
Mrs. Spry, has now turned nearly 
all his acres of glass-houses over to 
house plants and has become the lead- 
ing specialist tilling this profitable green 
field. 

Cacti and succulents (all cacti are 
succulents, but not all succulents cacti) 
have settled seemingly for good in the 
homes of those who love them, although 
they are no longer fashionable necessities 
in the houses of those who hate them. 
Indeed they have to be loved or they 
will not thrive. In this they are like 
ducks; but it is so much easier to love 
ducks. Succulents are heartless, soul- 


less, emotionless, usually prickly. No 
it with 


sensitive lover has ever said 
succulents, 
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How’s That? 


ERMON cricket has two advan- 
S tages over ordinary cricket. Not 

only can it be played all the year 
round, but also at a time when nothing 
else is doing. And to the cricket fan 
there is nothing doing until the New 
Zealanders get to Arundel. 

The rules are beautifully simple. 
An innings begins immediately after the 
invocation, when the preacher gets down 
to the sermon proper, and he scores by 
means of signs and conventions. ‘The 
signs are the usual signals umpires 
make for scorers. Arms raised signify a 
six, arms spread a wide, one arm raised 
a bye, and so on. ‘The conventions too 
are clear cut: one for an unfinished 
sentence, two for a closed-fisted thump 
of the pulpit, and one for “er” or “ah.” 
A drink of water also counts, three each 
time the glass is raised to the lips. 

An innings closes when the preacher 
turns to pronounce the ascription. He 
is also out if he falls out of the pulpit. 
As the pulpit in the school chapel is 
much broader than deep, and also open 
at the back, it does happen, very 
occasionally, that a preacher hits his 
wicket in this way. 

Like its parent game, sermon cricket 
is going through a bad patch. The 
modern style of pulpit oratory is so 
tranquil that some preachers never even 
reach double figures. They poke about, 
sneaking occasional singles. Honest, 
run-getting stroke play belongs to the 
past. ‘Twenty years ago this sort of 
thing was common: “Boys, may 
heaven (6) give you courage (2)! May 
you never (2), never (2) fall into evil 
ways (4) through a craven fear of . . . (1) 

. er (1)... because you feel a 
fool (2)!” ‘Twenty runs in twenty-five 
words. Preachers of that class would 
knock up a double century in a quarter 
of an hour. Nowadays that passage 
would probably go like this: “Have 
courage in resisting temptation. Ah (1) 

. never be afraid to look foolish.” 
Stone-walling of that kind was bound 
to ruin the game. Needless to say, to 
read a sermon is regarded as not 
cricket. 

Occasional excitements occur. Not 
long ago a coloured priest from the 
West Indies came to preach—a spry, 
nippy, quick-to-laugh young man, as 
fresh and lovable as a pup. He spoke 








By DAVID ALBAN 


in crisp, jerky sentences, in a style that 
was earnest, rousing and second cousin 
to the calypso. Indeed as he frisked 
from side to side of the pulpit, his arms 
on the go unceasingly, it was a job to 
keep the score. He had one particularly 
fruitful gesture of emphasis, a quick 
skyward flick of both arms, bent at the 
elbows, which produced sixes in reckless 
abundance. But like most sloggers he 
got himself out. At a critical moment he 
paused and stooped backwards with the 
withdrawing, quivering motion of a cat 
about to spring. We waited tensely. 
And then he suddenly disappeared. 
He landed among the tenors. 

Recently there was encouraging proof 
that boys do still play the game. Two 
days after Speech Day the assistant 
chaplain (“Holy Joey”) stopped a fight 
between Hyman and Millard, two 
usually inseparable addlepates. Sum- 
mary justice, swift and wristy, would 
have dismissed the matter promptly. 
The trouble with Joey, however, is that 
in his zeal and innocence he regards all 
offenders as maladjusted and himself as 
the arch-psychiatrist. When Hyman 
told him that they had been fighting 
about the Speech Day sermon, the sun 
shone for him. He took them to his 
room to “sort out the little difficulty.” 

Later, when he burst into the Common 
Room, Mr. Trout, the second master, 
was playing billiards. Joey panted up 
to him, breathless and indignant, and 
began to bleat excitedly. Trout imme- 
diately switched off his hearing-aid 
because Joey’s shrill voice “gives the 
set atmospherics.” He cupped his 
ear. “Speak up, man,” he said. 

Joey took a breath. 
“T’ve just found out that 
boys play a game called 
sermon cricket!” he 
yelled. 

Trout nodded slowly. 
“Well?” 

In ear-splitting tones 
Joey told the whole pain- 
ful story. The nice point 
at issue, it turned out, 
was whether the preacher 
on Speech Day—a 


lofty, and punctuated with noble ges- 
tures. There was nothing flashy, but 
when he hit, he hit hard, and as he closed 
on ninety-eight, one felt he ought to have 
had a century. Then to everyone’s 
surprise he suddenly said, in the tone of 
an afterthought, ‘“Kneel down, boys, 
and I’ll bless you in Chinese.” As he did 
so, he raised one arm, and slowly moved 
the other across his body. The gesture 
was unequivocal. Four byes. Hyman 
and Millard were agreed on that. The 
question was, did it count as part of the 
sermon? 

Eventually Joey’s excited denun- 
ciation came to an end. “What is one 
to think about it?” he said with shocked 
anguish. 

For a few moments Trout stood in 
thoughtful silence. Then he leaned 
forward to knock out his pipe. ‘An 
interesting point. Thought so at the 
time.”’ He cleared his throat, and his 
eyes rolled up over his spectacles. “In 
my opinion the runs count. I thought 
it was a century without a doubt.” 


“American author, Mr. Irving Wallace, 
under the excellent title ‘The Square Peg’ 
(Hutchison, 21s) has written -an_ enter- 
taining and gaily instructive study on 
eccentricity. 

My second book is on quite a different 
plane. It is by an American author, Mr. 
Irving Wallace, who under the excellent 
title ‘The Square Peg’ (Hutchinson, 21s) 
has written an _ entertaining and _ gaily 
instructive study of eccentricity.” 

Edinburgh Evening Dispatch 


Different publisher, too. 





famous missionary—had 
scored a century. It was 
a gloomy, sad-voiced 
sermon, sonorous and 
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CHESTNUT GROVE 


Claude Shepperson, A.R.A., contributed drawings to PUNCH 
! between 1905 and 1921 
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Old Lady (to Conductor—her first drive on an electric tram). ‘‘ WovuLD IT BE 
DANGEROUS, CONDUCTOR, IF I WAS TO PUT MY FOOT ON THE RAIL?” 
Conductor (an Edison manqué). ‘‘ No MuM, NOT UNLESS YOU WAS TO PUT THE 
OTHER ON THE OVERHEAD WIRE!” 

















Names and Meanings 


A headmistress prays as she starts on a pile of reports for the term. 


IVE me strength, O Lord, I ask 
To be truthful in my task 
And to say the things I mean . . 


(Who, reports her Classics beak, 

Drops rough breathings in her 
Greek) : 

Una suffers from too many 

Friends, while Amy hasn’t any: 

Dulcie’s manners aren’t the 
sweetest: 

Why’s Victoria defeatist? 

Why is Hilary so sad? 

Why is Agatha so bad? 

Angela is simply hell: 

As for that Virginia . . . well! 


Grubby Blanche, who can’t keep clean: 

Prue’s impetuous and reckless: 

Connie’s wayward, fey and feckless: 

Anastasia . . . with that stoop 

She should join a Posture Group: 

Zoe looks like death these days; 

Let’s hope it is just a phase. 

Candida’s a spotty child: 

Molly’s getting tough and wild: 

Give me strength, O Lord, I ask 

To be truthful in my task. 

Here at St. Sapphira’s School 

Truthfulness is the first rule. 
RICHARD UsBoRNE 
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Sophie’s work is always y: 

Eulalie puts on that stammer: 
Honor lies, and fierce Irene 

Fights with common little Queenie 
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LETTERS 


(Letters addressed to the Editor, unless 
specifically marked otherwise, may be considered 
for publication.) 


To the Editor of Punch 


IR,—The comment on the Alder- 

maston march in “Punch Diary” is 
both inaccurate and in bad taste. The 
march is not arranged by “ Victory for 
Socialism” (an official statement to this 
effect has already been issued) and is 
open to all who oppose British possession 
of the H-bomb, including presumably 
the editor of The Observer. 

The references to Dr. Soper and Canon 
Collins are particularly unfortunate: did 
it not occur to the writer that “the 
religious observations commonly associ- 
ated with this season of the year” might 
prevent these two gentlemen from 
actually marching? If the writer were 
more familiar with Christian observances 
he might have known that long services 
are held on Good Friday and Easter Day 
by most denominations. 

I have no objection to Punch having 
fun at the expense of pacifists, Socialists, 
Conservatives or anyone else, but this 
comment could not be described by any 
stretch of imagination as humour. It 
consists entirely of sneers quite out of 
keeping with the Punch tradition, and if 
the writer will glance at the article by 
J. B. Priestley in the same issue, it could 
occur to him, if he retains any remnants 
of humility, that he is a “ silly-billy,”’ even 
to the extent of not being able to get 
simple facts straight. 

Yours faithfully, 


London, N.14 M. E. L. HALsE 


GEOGRAPHY WITHOUT TEARS 
To the Editor of Punch 


IR,—Peter Dickinson’s amusing 

article about the tidy geographer 
whose rivers all started at the North Pole 
and ended at the South Pole recalls 
another neat man with maps, Anaxi- 
mander (611-547 B.c.), who saw the 
world as circular in outline and bounded 
by one big river flowing all round the 
circumference. His pupil Anaximenes 
pooh-poohed this circular plane theory 
and insisted that the world was an oblong 
rectangle—again convenient for school- 
boy map-drawers—buoyed up in the 
heavens by the compressed air on which 
it rested. Another good man of the fear- 
ful symmetry school was Democritus, who 
calculated that the world was half as long 
again from west to east as it was broad. 
Eratosthenes, a few hundred years later, 
made it a nicely ruled parallelogram, 
75,800 stadia west to east and 46,000 
stadia north to south. 

Yours faithfully, 
JAMES WoRTHING 

Twickenham 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT 


land,” and there is no one who 

speaks out with a more refreshing 
and independent patriotism these days 
than Mr. George Wigg. He gaily slays 
whatever dragons he finds upon his 
way, on whatever front bench they may 
be seated. Poor Mr. Strachey did not 
have much luck with his speeches last 
week. Mr. Edelman complained of his 
wanting to have the H-bomb at all, 
and now Mr. Wigg complains that he 
would try to stop the Russians first by 
conventional weapons before he used 
the H-bomb. That, thought Mr. Wigg, 
would ‘be murder. He was sick when 
Mr. Strachey made his speech and the 
speech made him sicker. One could 
hardly have more direct criticism than 
that. 

It looked to begin with as if Wed- 
nesday’s atmosphere was to be more 
tranquil. ‘The Opposition announced 
that they would not divide against the 
little bill to settle how the nationalized 
industries might raise their money. 
Mr. Edward Heath was observed with 
hands in pockets, lounging beyond the 
Bar and reading the notices as if he had 
not a care in the world more grave 
than Gerald Nabarro. After nationalized 
industries were to come Maintenance 
Orders, and what was controversial 
about them? In particular there was 
surely nothing to worry about in Mr. 
Silverman’s new clause. ‘The Govern- 
ment had only put on a two-line whip. 
Many Conservative Members—sixty- 
one according to Mr. Anthony Green- 
wood—had not even bothered to obey 
that and had gone off either to the 
Friends’ Meeting House to see the 
performing Empire Loyalists emerging 
from a trap-door or to escort their 
daughters to the latest debs’ party. 
Then, whether by premeditated plot or 
upon sudden whim, the Opposition 
sprang a division. Members trooped 
out. There was a breathless hush in the 
Close. Government tellers were seen 
nervously checking the figures with the 
clerks—a thing which had never been 
known to happen even in the memory 
of Mr. Chuter Ede—and then, when 
the tellers took up their places, it was 
scen that the Opposition tellers stood 
on the right—the sign of victory. The 
Government was beaten by three and 


. Si GEORGE, he was for Eng- 





pandemonium broke out on_ the 
Opposition benches. Another division 
and it was equal and the Government 
was only saved, if salvation it be, by 
the Chairman’s casting vote. In rushed 
Mr. Gaitskell, hastily ‘congratulated 
Mr. Greenwood on his tactics and 
victory and then got up to move in 
traditional form that the House should 
adjourn in order to give the Govern- 
ment an opportunity to consider the 
situation. There followed, as was 
expected, a debate of good-humoured 
chaff and mock seriousness while the 
Whips’ telephones were ringing, sum- 
moning back Conservative Members 
from every corner of London. A steady 
stream of cars and taxis brought the 
errant Members rolling in. Mr. Butler 
explained that he had been dining with 
the London School of Economics— 
what fun they do have! Mr. Macmillan 
left his drink at the Dorchester at the 
call of duty. ‘Then after a couple of 
hours of this, when all seemed safe, the 
Government allowed the division on 
Mr. Gaitskell’s motion. | Everyone 
assumed that it would give their rein- 
forced ranks a comfortable majority. 
To general amazement they got only 
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Mr. Wigg 


153 votes again—for the second time 
exactly the number of St. Peter’s 
miraculous draft of fishes—and scraped 
through by three. What was the 
explanation? Had some Conservatives 
refused to vote? Were some of them 
abstaining on principle? The explan- 
ation seemed to be that Mr. Lennox- 
Boyd and some thirty commensals 
were dining in one of the rooms 
downstairs. It is customary, when a 
division is called, for an attendant to go 
round these rooms, throwing open the 
doors and shouting out “ Division.” 
For some reason or other the attendant, 
it is said, this time shouted out “Count,” 
and since only forty Members are 
required to prevent the House being 
counted out, the diners thought that 
the forty would be so easily forthcoming’ 
that they need not bother to leave their 
joint and two veg, and so the Govern- 
ment, for all its telephoning and 
taxi-ing, having mustered 153 before, 
could only muster 153, and St. Peter in 
the corner above the gangway was left 
to meditate that though the fish might 
be slightly different the catch remained 
depressingly the same. 

Not that it would have mattered 
much to anything except the prestige 
of the Government if the division had 
gone the other way. One could hardly 
imagine divisions upon which there was 
less of a principle at stake. Indeed all 
that happened was that the House, 
having voted by three votes not to 
adjourn, then adjourned. We under- 
stand why the Conservative vote did 
not rise. Dinner after all is dinner. 
But why did the Socialist vote fall by 
three—that three that would just have 
made all the difference? 

Percy SOMERSET 








In the City 


Cars Galore 


ARS are pouring off the assembly 
belts of British factories in record 
numbers. The congestion on the 
British roads is not belied by the output 
statistics. Last year we produced over 
860,000 passenger cars and about 
280,000 buses and lorries. Putting them 
all bumper to bumper that one year’s 
output would cover just about 3,000 
miles of Britain’s exiguous main roads. 
There have been week-end moments 
of late when the motorist could well 
believe that this particular exhibition 
was being staged for his own special 
benefit. With 90,000 new cars and 
30,000 lorries being churned out month 
by month, the motorist’s and pedest- 
rian’s prospect for the coming summer 
is bleak indeed. 

There is, however, one very re- 
assuring thought: a lot of these vehicles 
are going to clutter up other countries’ 
roads. The truly astonishing feature of 
the British motor-car industry is not so 
much the fact that it is producing at a 
record rate but that never before has it 
exported so much of its output. Last year 
just about one half of the production 
was sold overseas. The figures for this 
year so far suggest that this remarkable 
achievement is being improved upon. 

This record performance is not being 
achieved in soft currency markets. In 
the most choosey and at the moment 
most reluctant market of them all, the 
United States and Canada, we plan to 
sell more cars than ever before this year. 
In the United States British motor 
manufacturers have snatched back the 
lead from the Germans to whom it was 
lost a few years ago at the height of the 
Volkswagen boom. But the most re- 
markable aspect of this export drive to 
the United States is that it is succeeding 
in a market where the domestic motor- 
car industry is leading the great 
recession. 

The paradox is not as strange as it 
appears. The American 1958 models 
are not models of esthetic elegance. It 
is not surprising that the American 
public should be looking down its nose 





at these squat monsters, even with their 
swept back fins and super-duper tail 
lights. The parking meters in American 
cities, which were set at distances 
attuned to the old models, have had to 
be moved for the 1958 magnitudes. In 
this fact alone may be found the 
explanation of both the difficulties in 
Detroit and the success which the 
smaller, neater, more parkable European 
models are enjoying in the American 
market. 

British firms are now well in the van 
of this export drive. Among these none 
is doing better business than Ford 
Motors, whose glittering results for the 
year 1957 were recently published. ‘The 
trading profits were more than doubled 
at £18 million, but the dividend has 
only been stepped up from 7} to 9 per 
cent—very modest, cautious and full of 
the promise of better things to come 
when the general economic outlook 
clears somewhat. 





In the 
Country 


Qi. cso es o/\\ 


Coming Down to Rye 


FTER the President’s Putter in 

January there isn’t much doing in 
the golf line till the University Match 
which is going to be played at Rye next 
Friday and Saturday. ‘There’s been con- 
troversy in the past as to whether the 
match should always be played there— 
as if Rye were a sort of Lord’s of golf. 
It’s a completely false analogy, but there 
are reasons which make Rye an excellent 
test for undergraduates. What they 
love most is distance: to be three 
hundred and fifty yards off the line, 
and left with a mere flick out of deep 
rough to reach the green, is far more 
satisfying than a prod down the 
middle and a simple No. 5. If you 
think I’m about to say that Rye is a 
swatter’s paradise you’re wrong—it’s 
the exact opposite, hence the word 
test. It is the good iron-player’s links, 
the good short-game player’s links in 
excelsis. There are no really long holes, 
and there are five short ones, four of 
exquisite beauty and difficulty, one 
merely diabolical. And undergraduates 
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Vauxhall are also going flat out, and 
though there is no Stock Exchange 
interest in these shares, the national 
interest is being served by the fact that 
more and more of the neat little Victors 
are displacing their more massive 
General Motors relatives in the United 
States. 

Standard Motors are also active, but 
with special emphasis on the Ferguson 
Tractor for which world demand seems 
to be insatiable. A sign of this firm’s 
mental alertness is the extension of its 
tractor plant in France, where it will 
soon be serving the Common Market. 
In point of export performance Stand- 
ards sports car division is vying with 
Jaguars for the distinction of selling 
overseas the largest proportion of its 
total output. And that is perhaps the 
best solution to our car problem: let us 
make more and more of them, but see 
to it that they congest other countries’ 
roads. LOMBARD LANE 


who get ten threes in their thirty-six 
holes foursomes or singles will win 
their matches—by the length of several 
drives! This match has the added 
pleasure that the spectators are almost 
as worth watching as the players. 
Easiest to recognize are the distraught 
parents who cringe behind sandhills with 
periscopes, or squint through one’s legs 
in an agony to see without putting their 
sons off. Then there are those trying 
times when a Cambridge supporter 
finds himself among a knot of Oxford 
desperados—ex-Walker Cup captains 
and so on who should know better—but 
who seem actually pleased as the 
Cambridge ball topples off the edge of 
the fourth green. Can’t they appreciate 
a well-struck shot being cruelly ill- 
treated? But who is that eminent judge 
whose smile is now almost as wide as he 
is tall, watching the Oxford ball (cut, 
of course, one might almost say shanked) 
doing the same thing? By lunch-time 
on the second day the shape of the 
match may be clear—until then I’m not 
prophesying. It looks like being very 
close. My only hope is that these young 
golfers will score their seventy-twos (and 
some their eighty-twos) faster than it 
takes test cricketers to make the same 
number of runs. But certainly there will 
be some boundaries over long-off and 
long-on (which will result in sixes), and 
there’ll be some fours scored, as it were, 
by snicks through the slips. ‘They all 
count, and if anyone still believes that 
golf is a selfish game let him watch this 
match. It is played by two teams. 
Patric DICKINSON 
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‘BOOKING OFFICE 
On Egdon Heath 


The Return of the Native. Thomas Hardy. 
St. Martin’s Library. Macmillan, 4!- 


HE reappearance of a novel by 
Thomas Hardy in this well- 


produced paper edition makes one 
wonder about his contemporary popu- 
larity. The Return of the Native has 
been called his most characteristic work, 
and it is certainly hard to think of 
any typically Hardyesque personage or 
situation which its story omits. ‘The book 
rouses oddly contradictory feelings in 
the reader. 

There have been differences of 
opinion about Hardy in the past. On 
the one hand you have the fans, for 
whom he is scarcely less than Shakes- 
peare, an author tackling life’s problems 
at a universal level, painting his char- 
acters in such a way that they cover, at 
least by implication, all human society, 
although themselves mostly drawn from 
that yeoman class which Hardy made 
peculiarly his own. 

On the other side there have existed 
people who cannot stand the artificiality 
of Hardy’s plots, the ruthless use of 
coincidence, the not infrequent awk- 
wardness of sentence and stiffness of 
language. I think, too, that Max 
Beerbohm complains somewhere that 
peasants had become impossible since 
Hardy told them how they should 
behave. 

Again, you find Proust regarding 
Hardy as the novelist who first brought 
off what Proust himself was trying to 
achieve. ‘There is an interesting point 
about this. I was reading George 
Moore’s Memoirs of My Dead Life 
the other day and was struck by the 
surprisingly Proustian flavour: cf the 
opening pages of that book; admittedly 
on an inferior plane to Proust, but all 
the same distinctly recalling the Proust- 
ian method. Yet George Moore was the 
writer above all others who detested 
Hardy’s work. ‘This paradox is worth 
considering, as showing how difficult 
Hardy is to classify as a novelist; a fact 
that has not prevented many critics 
from triumphantly classifying him. 





The Return of the Native, the action 
of which takes place a hundred years or 
more ago, is set on Egdon Heath, the 
country round Wareham and Poole in 
Dorset, the favourite Hardy drop-scene. 
It describes how Clym Yeobright, who 
has been a diamond merchant in Paris, 
comes home to live with his mother. 
He is tired of the materialism of com- 
mercial life, feeling he would rather 
improve the world than make money out 
of it. He therefore plans to be a school- 
mazster in the neighbourhood. It seems 
also clear that he feels at times the 
weight of an (Edipus complex. 

Instead of settling down with a kind 
and good, but perhaps slightly dull, 
cousin called ‘Thomasin, Yeobright 
marries Eustacia Vye, a discontented 
beauty of somewhat higher social status, 
who lives in a mood of chronic boredom 
on the Heath with her grandfather. 
Eustacia has been earlier involved with 
Wildeve, a failed engineer who runs the 





NOVEL FACES 





VIII—JOHN WAIN 


Young man, you're ina wax? Abate the 
Strain. 
Hurry on Down and prove yourself a Wain. 
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local pub. Wildeve marries Thomasin. 
The obvious mutual entanglements 
take place. 

The weakness of the story seems to 
me to be the fact that one never believes 
that Yeobright could at any stage have 
been a successful diamond merchant. 
Schoolmaster, yes, a thousand times; 
but if he were really a successful 
diamond merchant we are not given 
the essential information about him to 
convince us. On the other hand, 
although treated without great subtlety, 
both the women are thoroughly con- 
vincing within their own terms. Wild- 
eve, too, comes to life, a weak character, 
full of self-pity, attractive to women. 

It is said that Hardy regarded his 
novels as taking second place to his 
poetry. They were the means of earning 
a living. Certainly we feel that, with all 
their force and conviction, they would 
have been better if the author had not 
been compelled to lean heavily on a 
Victorian library public. The bursts of 
irony and humour are striking, almost 
frightening, among much that is hum- 
drum, and from time to time there is a 
sense of his pulling himself together 
and repressing a wild, undisciplined 
brilliance in favour of strong moral 
principles. 

Even so, there are extraordinary 
passages. The bonfire-makers of the 
first few pages: Eustacia bribing a 
mummer (by allowing him to hold her 
hand for a stated period) to let her appear 
in the performance dressed as a man: 
the comic yet convincing yokels from 
whom Ronald Firbank must have learnt 
some of his handling of dialogue. The 
scenery and the seasons are always 
incomparably conveyed. Yet there is 
much, too, that seems pure painted 
cardboard. But certainly no one will 
waste their time if they decide to read 
or re-read this book. 

ANTHONY POWELL 


Mixe! Feelings 

A Letter to Elizabeth. 
Chatto and Windus, 15/- 
This scrupulously comp’ex account of 
an illegitimate daughter’s first visit to her 
anthropologist father is a very good sho:t 


Bettina Linn. 








story drawn out thin. There is not enough 
event and there is too much flashback 
and shifting of angle. Some of the 
supporting characters do not support and 
the Professor is just a big bow-wow, like 
those dreadful professors in detective 
stories who advise policemen. The girl, 
her mother and the Professor’s hurt, 
adoring, puritanical wife are beautifully 
realized. Focusing on them with in- 
tensity Miss Linn leaves everything else 
a bit fuzzy. 

It is a pity that she has not had the 
courage to let her own absorption in her 
material control her writing but has tried 
instead to make her novel an exercise in 
text-book fiction. Once she has loosened 
up and let the coarseness of life bring in 
vitality she may be be very good indeed. 
However, I was much more impressed 
than exasperated. R. G. G. P. 


The French Prisoner. Louis Garneray. 
Translated by Lawrence Wood. Merlin 
Press, 18/- 

Captured in a naval battle in 1806, 
Garneray spent nearly eight years in the 
prison hulks off Portsmouth. This is his 
first-hand account, translated for the first 
time, and allowing for his extreme dislike 
for the English it makes scarifying read- 
ing. The hulks were damp, unventilated 
and abominably overcrowded. At night 
the prisoners were battened down, with- 
out supervision, like so many animals. 
No attempt was made to employ them; 
the better ones learned a trade and did 
business with visiting agents, the rest 
existed, sunk in every sort of vice, on the 
lowest deck. Mortality was staggering. 
Food was juggled by dishonest contract- 
ors, and for the most part the English 
captains were incompetent bullies. 

Between his three attempts to escape 
Garneray kept himself sane by painting. 
Later he became a successful artist in 
Paris. Although he gives the general 
impression of being an honest observer, 
coincidence links the excitements of his 
story suspiciously neatly. But it is an 
interesting period piece, well translated. 

E. O. D. K. 


= Miscreant. Jean Cocteau. Oven, 
} 
Jj- 

Originally published in 1923 as Le 
Grand Ecart, this book is M. Jean 
Cocteau’s “first novel.’’ It is by no 
means a great work, but should be read 
by all interested in the ’twenties for its 
strong period flavour. Like so much of 
Cocteau’s writings it causes one to 
wonder whether talent has ever been 
spread so thin and brought about such 
useful results. Of the creation of char- 
acter the author has not a glimmering; 
and yet, in spite of everything, there is 
something about him that makes it right 
that he should eventually have become 
a Grand Old Man and been elected to 
the French Academy. Perhaps it is the 
fact that under all his supposed gaiety 
and supposed intellectual daring, he 
remains underneath a typically intelligent, 





competent, academic figure giving a pep 
talk. Is that quite fair? Not really, or he 
would not have made the impression he has 
by his fireworks, but it is something very 
near that. The Miscreant (well translated 
by Miss Dorothy Williams and _illus- 
trated by the author not in his best vein) 
is about young people at a crammer’s, 
having love affairs. One of them is an 
English athlete called Stopwell who 
““would have had the beauty of a Greek 
if the long jump had not drawn him out 
like a photograph taken from the wrong 
angle.” A. P. 


A Wilderness of Monkeys. Marshall Pugh. 

Hutchinson, 12/6 

With the thinnest of stories and using 
episodes and milieux and people one has 
often met before, Mr. Pugh somehow 
manages to be gay and entertaining. I 
found this a much more enjoyable book 
than it looked. The love affair of the 
seedy journalist who leaves an Animal 
Protection Society for a job with the 
gutter-press is obviously more con- 
vincing to its creator than it is likely to 
be to the reader; but its unreality some- 
how helps to give the right texture to the 
fantasy and the right setting to Mr. 
Pugh’s observations of appearances and 
manners and to his jokes about Chelsea 
bars and circulation-chasing and Scots- 
men in London. The details, the note- 
booky bits, are of far higher quality than 
the framework: ‘The intrigue is so bad 
in here that executives are stabbing each 
other in the chest.” ‘The blokes who 
search for exclusive stories aren’t worried 
about their readers. ‘They’re so pro- 
fessional that they forget about the 
readers being amateur.’”’ The look of a 
man with a hangover, “Eyes like water- 
holes in the snow.”’ R. G. G. P. 
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The Bankrupts. Brian Glanville. Secker 

and Warburg, 16/- 

Mr. Glanville’s latest novel is similar 
in theme to Herman Wouk’s Marjorie 
Morningstar: the revolt of a young Jewish 
girl against the oppressive domination of 
her orthodox parents—expressed here 
by reading Sartre, attending art-school 
(she admires Annigoni’s technique), and 
finally going to live with Bernard, who 
has cut free from “Jewish society,” 
believes in the future of Israel, is 
studying for a Ph.D., wants to prove that 
Shakespeare wrote Bacon, and frequents 
jive clubs and parties where long-playing 
records are solemnly listened to (a liking 
for jazz is becoming more and more 
symbolic of “integrity” in contemporary 
fiction). 

The author, like his heroine, auto- 
matically assumes that such opinions 
and pursuits are more commendable 
than wanting to make money, engage in 
business, or play bridge or golf; he fails 
to convince us that Rosemary is other 
than an ill-tempered, ungracious young 
woman with more temperament than 
talent, or Bernard anything more than a 
well-meaning prig (though he does not 
hesitate to seduce Rosemary and go off 
subsequently to be killed by Arabs while 
living ona kibbutz). A glossary of some 
Yiddish expressions is appended. 

J. M-R. 
Zimbabwe Cavalcade. B. G. Paver. 

Cassell, 18/- 

Only in the last sixty years have 
archeologists got down to the Rhodesian 
ruins, at their most impressive and 
mysterious in the group at Great 
Zimbabwe and the agricultural hill- 
terracing, evidently designed to support 
a huge population, at Inyanga. All the 
ruins have been inhabited at some time 
by Bantus, many relics have been 
dispersed, and the original plans are 
blurred by the additions of later oc- 
cupants. Experts have inclined to two 
main theories, either dating the building 
between 1200-900 B.c. or between A.D. 
900-1500; the carbon scientific test puts 
Zimbabwe between A.p. 471-711, but it 
cannot tell us who the builders were or 
why they built. Were they invaders from 
the north, or did they come by sea? In- 
spired by religion or fear? And could the 
extensive gold-workings have been King 
Solomon’s mines? 

These and many other fascinating 
questions are still open, and the conflict 
of opinion is thoroughly sifted in this 
second edition of Mr. Paver’s pains- 
taking book. E. O. D. K. 


Three Steps to Victory. Sir Robert 

Watson-Watt. Odhams Press, 30/- 

The title of Sir Robert Watson-Watt’s 
autobiography could almost have been 
“A Step, An Enormously Long Stride 
and a Step,” radar being the stride. 
A U.S. historian once described the 
instantaneous visual radio direction finder 
(Watson-Watt’s first step) as no less 
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important to victory in the Battle of the 
Atlantic than radar, but it hardly seems 
to occupy such importance in_ this 
marathon account. From the origins of 
the effects of thunderstorms on radio, 
the author takes the reader laboriously 
through a detailed disquisition to show 
that by putting into use the information 
of range and direction of echoes of radio 
waves, great strides were made from 
1935 onwards. There is much of 
interest to scientists and radio technicians 
in this book. A.V. 


In Deep. Bernard Wolfe.  Secker and 

Warburg, 18/- 

Limbo 90 was a powerfully imaginative 
vision of the future with superior science- 
fiction trimmings; Mr. Wolfe’s latest 
novel is an intellectual thriller set in 
the Key West-Havana hinterland, with a 
neurotic oceanographer out to avenge 
the murder of his Spanish-War-veteran 
partner by an enigmatic politico who 
turns out to be his underworld counter- 
part. Over-obscurantist narration; an 
original command of oceanographic 
idiom; vivid descriptions of the “deep- 
sea drunkenness” experienced by divers; 
and off-beat supporting cast, including 
a baby-girl prostitute with an eerie 
surrealistic line of talk, a delightfully 
pessimistic Negro double-agent, and a 
homicidal Afro-Cuban jazzbo-drummer 
whose favourite tipple is opium ashes 
mixed in cooking-wine. But the final 
sequences are anti-climactic, since the 
over-articulate, Oxford-accented assassin 
—with his come-hither letters and 
astronomical ambitions—is a figure closer 
in spirit to Fant6mas or a Fritz Lang 
master-spy than to the symbolically 
Satanic creator of world-unrest that the 
author evidently intended. J. M-R. 


AT THE PLAY 


Little Eyolf (Lyric, HAMMERSMITH) 


The Importance of Being Earnest 
(CamBrRIDGE A.D.C.) 


HIS week two collectors’ pieces have 
been added to the bag. Little Eyolf, 
a rare flower of Ibsen’s final period, 
is a play that taxes production, for it is 
crammed with symbolism and its solemn, 
nerve-racked characters are easily in 
danger of the wrong laugh. In a way the 
Allmers are tremendous bores, steaming 
away in their own egoism, but there is 
nothing boring in Ibsen’s extraordinarily 
sure dissection of their agonies. One can 
imagine the horror with which Victorian 
audiences must have watched a con- 
suming sexual passion laid bare on the 
stage. Only in clothes and language are 
the Allmers old-fashioned; refit them, 
and they are the very stuff of the current 
American theatre, in all but their freedom 
from psychiatrist’s chatter. 
For Mrs. Allmers is a nymphomaniac, 
who has almost eaten up her priggish and 
now cooling husband in the course of a 








John Worthing—Joun Tusa 


tempestuous marriage. She is insanely 
jealous both of her child, crippled by 
their carelessness, and of her husband’s 
adoring half-sister. Allmers comes back 
from a solitary walking-tour conscience- 
stricken over his neglect of his son, and 
immediately the boy is drowned, lured 
into the fjord by the Rat Wife. This first 
act is one of careful preparation for the 
terrible scene in which the tortured 
parents now tear one another’s secret 
feelings to pieces. They are so extremely 





REP SELECTION 


Birmingham Repertory, The Teahouse 
of the August Moon, to April 19th. 

Queen’s Theatre, Hornchurch, The 
Hollow, to March 29th. 

Ipswich Theatre, The Bamboo Forest, 
new play, to March 29th. 

Chesterfield Civic Theatre, Macbeth, 
‘to March 22nd. 











unlikeable that it is impossible to be 
sorry for them, but we are made to 
believe that this is exactly how they 
would have behaved. Each suffers in 
isolation. ‘The wounds go deeper and 
deeper. No mutual sympathy remains 
among the embers of physical love. It is 
a horrifying experiment in vivisection, 
conducted with deadly skill. 

By the last act I was much less con- 
vinced. Having lost his sister (who turns 
out to be unrelated and hopelessly in love 
with him), Allmers is going away for 
good when his wife is suddenly moved to 
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{The Importance of Beg Earnest 


Mr. Grisby—Joun TANFiELD 


purge her guilt through social service, 
and brokenly he decides to stay and help. 
At the best it seemed a poor look-out for 
the village children, the Allmers being 
guaranteed to make a ghastly mess even 
of hot soup; at the worst a most unlikely 
conversion. 

But even in a production uncertain 
both in pace and emphasis the force of 
the play is surprising. It would have been 
greater if Heather Chasen, who digs into 
Mrs. Allmers’ nerves very effectively 
after the death of the boy, had mixed less 
ice with her passion; and if that good 
actor Robert Eddison had not appeared, 
for much of the evening, to be addressing 
a public meeting. Barbara Clegg is 
sensitive and affecting as the putative 
sister, and Selma Vaz Dias makes a 
sinister creature of the Rat Wife, half 
witch and half Pest Officer (Itinerant, 
Rural). 


The second rarity—in fact performed 
in this country for the first time, which 
is surely astonishing—was The Import- 
ance of Being Earnest in its original four 
acts, done with zest by a selected 
Cambridge team at the A.D.C. It is an 
odd story. George Alexander persuaded 
Wilde to cut an act to make room for a 
curtain-raiser, and only now, over sixty 
years later, Vyvyan Holland has rebuilt 
the play as it was. 

My impression is that bar a few good 
cracks very little was lost, and that Wilde 
was able by compression to improve the 
run of the dialogue. Very little, that is, 
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Re es BE SESS 


except Mr. Gribsby, a lawyer from Lon- 
don, and that he was thrown overboard 
must be a cause for lasting regret. He 
arrives at the Manor House just as Alger- 
non has put poor Jack on the spot with 
his resurrected brother, and as Mr. 
Gribsby’s mission is to collect on the 
enormous bill which Jack has run up at 
the Savoy for the sake of his brother’s 


bad name the tables are beautifully 
turned. 
Mr. Gribsby,* steely-eyed but ob- 


sequious, is a fine character even in such 
company, and at Cambridge John Tan- 
field played him splendidly. ‘This was 
the best acting in a somewhat patchy 
evening. Gabor Cossa, the producer, 
seemed undecided about style and about 
what really mattered, so that incidental 
backchat was ponderously taken and the 
handbag scene discarded at a gallop. 
Nearest to Wilde, I thought, were John 
Tusa’s Jack, who had a certain solid 
urbanity, and Rachel Herbert’s Gwen- 
dolen, consistent in affectation if some- 
times a little inaudible. Grumbles aside, 
Cambridge is to be warmly congratulated 
on such an interesting scoop. 


Recommended 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

Roar Like a Dove (Phoenix—2/10/57), 
outrageous domestic comedy. Paddle 
Your Own Canoe (Criterion—11/12/57), 
simple French comedy, well acted. 
Where’s Charley? (Palace—26/2/58), 
mainly for Norman Wisdom. 

Eric KEOwN 





AF THE*OPERA_ 


I Pescatori di Perli 
(THEATRE RoyaL, Drury LANE) 


HIS was the last new production of 

Mr. Gorlinsky’s Italian season. The 

approaching end makes me moody. 
There is much I shall miss. 

The shamelessly long and un-English 
top notes of the tenors, for instance, and 
the inconsequent way the gallery has now 
and then of booing these instead of 
cheering their heads off at them. Also 
the little man in a very Italian lounge suit 
whom one glimpses in the wings sitting 
on a kitchen chair or conducting a back- 
stage choir. And flitting cloud effects that 
spill over from the backcloth on to 
balustrades. And blazingly good sopranos 
who occasionally crop up from nowhere 
and are as abashed by their success as we 
are surprised. And the cordial noises that 
nightly greet bland, purring Vincenzo 
Bellezza as he squeezes his way rostrum- 
wards between the first row of stalls and 
the orchestra rail. And the free dis- 
cussion of Mr. Bellezza’s stick technique 
that goes on in the intervals over pints of 
bitter between black bow ties in the 
bandsmen’s bar across the way. 

These things do not add up to Italian 
opera at its ripest and readiest, but race- 
memory tells us that Italian opera is a 
thing London needs as much as figs and 
oranges. So we make up the perfections 





and the imperfections and the drolleries 
into one parcel and carry it about in our 
memories happily enough. 

I Pescatori was born (1863) as Les 
Pécheurs de Perles. Veiled Brahmin 
priestesses troop for ever up and down 
temple steps hand-in-hand with Brahmin 
priests and hope to keep their toes out of 
their robe hems. Young men who make 
passes at priestesses are roasted alive 
amid tribal prancings led by Alicia 
Markova in person. That is the central 
dilemma of a libretto rewritten, it would 
seem, from a girls’ paper-back serial. 
But, apart from one fearsomely banal 
off-stage chorus and one soprano-tenor 
duet out of the Meyerbeer-Verdi stable, 
the music is wholly compensatory: as 
pure Bizet as L’Arlésienne or Carmen 
itself. 

Manno Wolf Ferrari conducted a per- 
formance that did reasonably well by the 
music. The night’s best singing was of 
the opera’s best number, the duet Dal 
tempio al limitar, which occurs so early 
in the proceedings (half-way through Act 
1) as rather to unbalance the score. 
Tagliavini here used his tenor with the 
oiled smoothness and discretion which 
are his special line and was partnered with 
equal taste by the Zurga, Ugo Savarese 
(baritone). What surprised me was the 
standard ovation which ‘Tagliavini’s 
loud, high singing got later on: much of 
this struck me as hard and uneasy. But 
the house was in indulgent mood. There 
was even a round of clapping for Zurga’s 
tent, a primitive reed structure with 
strings of oyster shells on its walls and a 
handsome standard lamp, Tottenham 
Court Road circa 1905, in a corner. 

CHARLES REID 


AT THE PICTURES 


The Seventh Seal 
The Young and the Guilty 
The Silent Enemy 


YMBOLISM and allegory, the pro- 
jection of the Problem of Man’s 
Life and so forth in terms of fan- 

tasticated legend—such things are not 
really up my street; I’m not inclined to 
enjoy them. Nevertheless I found the 
Swedish The Seventh Seal (Director: 
Ingmar Bergman) gripping and impres- 
sive. Knowing beforehand that the story 
was about a Knight and his Squire and 
how they met (but in this context one 
usually says encountered) various sym- 
bolical characters in the course of what 
(in this context) is nearly always called 
their Quest, I had hardly expected this . . . 

A unifying theme, apart from this 
principle of the Quest, is the Knight’s 
game of chess with Death: the idea is that, 
though well aware he must lose in the 
end, he uses it to gain time in which to 
give meaning to his own life by helping 
his fellow-men. As Death is about to 
win, claiming him and all his companions, 
the Knight overturns the chess-board, 
and the simple happy man whose gift of 
second sight has shown him the danger 
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is able to escape with his wife and child 
while Death’s attention is distracted. 

The picture is profoundly interesting 
and beautifully played, and its visual 
quality is indefinably impressive. There 
is a tendency, which I regret, to present 
duologues in regular alternating shots of 
the speakers, back and forth, which 
makes for monotony; otherwise one’s 
attention is continuously held, with 
pleasure for both eye and ear. Sound (the 
tiny squeak of the wagon-wheels on the 
journey through the dark forest, the hints 
of bird-song, the sea) is used with par- 
ticular cunning. And all the characters 
are memorable: the solemn statuesque 
Knight (Max von Sydow), his tough, 
kindly, easy-going Squire (Gunnar Bjérn- 
strand), the merry, intuitive strolling 
player Jof (Nils Poppe) .. . every name on 
the cast list calls up the image of a 
personality. There is superficial enjoy- 
ment here, as well as depth. 


Don’t be put off The Young and the 
Guilty (Director: Peter Cotes) either by 
the title, which is meant to attract quite 
a different lot of people on false pretences, 
or by the fact that it lasts for only just over 
an hour, or by the sturdy determination 
of some reviewers to show that they’re 


{The Seventh Seal 


Antonius Blockh—Max von Sypow 
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far too cynical and worldly to be touched 
by it. This is an admirable little British 
piece, written by Ted Willis (who wrote 
Woman in a Dressing Gown), about what 
is commonly called calf-love, and the 
misery of the young when it is misunder- 
stood by their elders; and the writing, 
acting and direction make it enjoyable in 
every detail and in places as full of tension 
and suspense as a murder thriller. The 
children (Andrew Ray, Janet Munro) 
love each other romantically; the girl’s 
father (Edward Chapman) storms that 
this is ‘unhealthy,’ the boy’s father 
(Campbell Singer) reacts with something 
like a knowing wink, and the pair’s idyll 
is shattered. ‘That is the central situation, 
and the circumstances are simple and 
familiar enough; but it’s a stimulating 
pleasure, all too rare, to get this flavour 
of reality—the result of good writing, 
good acting and good direction based on 
imaginative observation. | believe a small- 
scale piece as good as this is worth ten 
elaborately-done reconstructions of great 
events in the war. 


... Such as The Silent Enemy (Director: 
William Fairchild). About this story of 
Crabb and the frogmen in the Mediter- 
ranean in 1941 there is no flavour of 
reality whatever. Nothing alters the 
truth that the interest of a story depends 
on the interaction of human character, the 
absence of which, for whatever reason— 
whether lack of knowledge of the real 
people concerned, or merely caution—is 
what in my view makes nearly all factual 
war films essentially no more than a 
statement of the facts the script-writer 
set out to dramatize. Crabb and his men 
did this and this, this is how things 
happened—but what was he like, apart 
from being a brave man “impatient of 
officialdom”? How did he differ from 
any other brave man, apart from the 
particular dangerous activity with which 
he was concerned? 

People are inexhaustibly interesting; 
all real stories are about people. The 
dramatization of events may help the 
unimaginative, but it doesn’t make a story 
for anyone else. 


* * * * * 


Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

Otherwise the choice in London is now 
meagre, except for revivals you may find 
at some of the smaller cinemas. Anna 
Magnani is splendid in Wild is the Wind 
(12/3/58), and there’s always Around the 
World in Eighty Days (17/7/57). Robert 
Dhéry’s Femmes de Paris (see “Survey,” 
12/2/58) is still running at two places; 
I wish I could believe this is because it’s 
got round that the thing is extremely 
funny, and not because of some fatuous 
expectation of ‘ naughtiness.”’ 

Releases: A Tale of Two Cities (19/2/58), 
worthily done but not very inspiring, 
and Don’t Go Near the Water (26/2/58), 
which has some excellent fun and a great 
deal of over-emphasis. 

RicHarD MALLETT 





ON THE AIR 


Priestley Over Jordan 


HATEVER J. B._ Priestley’s 

Doomsday for Dyson may have 

been, it wasn’t a play. Emanuel 
Shinwell called it, in the short political 
dogfight with which Granada followed 
the production, a one-sided piece of 
propaganda; it was that all right, and 
none the worse for it (what good is propa- 
ganda if it isn’t one-sided?), but the thing 
was labelled a play, and I think Mr. 
Priestley should have bottled up the 
excitement that assails him whenever he 
thinks about the H-bomb sufficiently to 
let him write something more coherent. 

It went like this: Tom Dyson’s wife 
and two daughters are preparing to go 
to a meeting in protest against the bomb, 
leaving eponymous old Tom to fall asleep 
in his armchair. He dreams that an 
H-bomb has fallen on north-west London, 
destroying his home, injuring his wife, 
killing one daughter, blinding the other. 
In pursuance of a promise once lightly 
given, he dispatches the surviving 
members of the family with a pistol, to 
save them from death by radiation- 
sickness. 

Dyson, like the author’s earlier char- 
acter Johnson, then finds himself in the 
next world, accused not only of murder- 
ing his family but of the responsibility 
for dropping the H-bomb as well. He is 
given half an hour to prove his innocence. 

By summoning before him everyone 
concerned with the incident he estab- 
lishes that the thing was dropped (by the 
Russians, need I say?) as the result of a 
mistake made by a dim-witted signaller. 
This discovery, Dyson is discomfited to 
find, does not apparently absolve him 
from blame. The blame is his because he 
did not go with his family to the protest- 
meeting, or so we gather after watching 
him in a series of genuinely comic 
encounters with nightmare scientists, 
politicians, journalists and his great-aunt 
Lucy. Then he wakes up, just in time to 
accompany his family to the lecture and, 
I suppose, save humanity. 

The piece showed signs of having been 
written in a devil of a hurry. (Also, 
perhaps, produced in a hurry: there was 
some notably cursory acting and more 
prompting than one expects to hear.) 
The parts were basic prototypes without 
a vestige of characterization, their lines 
flat and platitudinous, their arguments 
tired and threadbare. Moreover Mr. 
Priestley cheated in presenting his case, 
not only because of the improbable 
circumstances in which the bomb was 
dropped but, and this is really funda- 
mental, because he made all the spokes- 
men for his side good and upright and 
true, and all the spokesmen for the other 
side contemptible figures of fun. (William 
Mervyn, as a politician, gave a lifelike 
verbal imitation of the Prime Minister, 
but coupled it with the facial expressions 
of an exhausted moron.) If an argument 
is to be convincingly presented on the 
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screen it must be thrashed out between 
intelligent folk, as in the plays of Shaw. 
Ajax contending with Ulysses is a hero, 

Ajax beating up sheep is a nitwit. 
Mr. Priestley, in fact, despite the added 
immediacy given him by dramatic pre- 
sentation, was less persuasive than he 
was in these pages last week.. But no 
doubt he started a train of thought in a 
good many thousand drawing-rooms; to 
judge from the excited manner in which, 
under Mr. Jo Grimond’s complaisant 
chairmanship, Messrs. Thorneycroft, 
Soper and Shinwell and Mrs. Castle 
talked one another down, the play, or 
whatever you like to call it, was not as 
soporific as it sometimes seemed to be. 
A rather more tolerant attitude towards 
the atom is Dr. Bronowski’s in his 
admirable late-night half-hours with 
science called ‘New Horizon’ (which 
sounds forbiddingly like the title of a 
literary monthly). Dr. Bronowski ladles 
out his dollops of popular science in 
rather meagre portions, it is true, and 
with a good deal of repetition and recapit- 
ulation; anyone with scientific know- 
ledge up to G.C.E. standard would find 
it pretty slow, but then I imagine the 
programmes are intended for those who 
are innocent of any kind of science at all. 
Whether or not most of us would be any 
the better for having our innocence 
removed I don’t know; probably we 
should only go and invent the H-bomb 
or something as soon as we had learnt 
enough; but I am sure that it is right for 
science to be given at least as good a 
showing as art, and Dr. Bronowski, the 
Kenneth Clark of the scientific world, is 
an admirable figure to have in charge. 
B. A. Younc 








FOR 
WOMEN 


The Katcha Cut 


Paris, March 12 

T is satisfactory to know that there 

is another creator in Paris to-day, 
besides Monsieur Balenciaga, who snaps 
his scissors at publicity. The man who 
shares this honour and who tells you 
“No, really, I don’t mind if you mention 
my name or not, in fact I think I would 
rather you didn’t”—which of course 
makes you all the keener to use it 
—is Monsieur André Katcha. 

Monsieur Katcha is a_ hairdresser. 
You would never guess this from the 
brass plate down by the street door 
which reads “André Katcha—1* 
Etage”; nor from the telephone direc- 
tory. Here, the information is reduced 
to “A. Katcha.” 

I have passed that highly polished 
brass plate hundreds of times; and 
should still be ignorant of what goes 
on on the first floor if I 
had not happened to meet 
an Englishwoman on the 
London—Paris air route 
some time ago who ex- 
plained that she was on 
her way over to have her 
hair cut by Monsieur 
Katcha. “I come over 
every month,” she said, “for his Square 
Cut, of course.” 

For it is the Katcha Kut that Kounts. 
I could not wait to make an appointment. 

Monsieur Katcha is a smallish man 
of Russian origin with a bald head and 
masterful, engaging manners. He 
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looked my hair over. “Tapered,” he 
said, the masterful manner on top. 
“Let it go wild for at least six weeks 
until all that thinning has grown out. 
Why will hairdressers go on tapering 
hair? C'est incompréhensible !” 

I slunk out, badly inhibited; but 
not before I had caught a glimpse of 
happy, unthinned heads topping un- 
usually bright wraps—turquoise, orange, 
buttercup—against a background of 
pearl grey walls and pale grey satin 
curtains. 

Canaries, too, I thought I had seen 
as I turned, a thinned-out peri, from 
this square cut paradise, flitting from 
pelmets to shimmering chandeliers. 

I was back on the first floor on the 
stroke of six weeks. And there was 
Monsieur Katcha, scissors in hand, 
smiling; there were the 
gay shrouds and there too 
were the canaries. A brood 
of three three-weeks-old 
fledglings were out for 
their first flight round the 
salon. 

I was wrapped in butter- 
yellow, and after a sham- 
poo and rinse Monsieur Katcha got 
going with the first innings of the Square 
Cut. For, like the vacuum cleaner, he 
cuts-as-he-dries-as-he-sets-as-he-gives 
the final “coupe de peigne.” 

The Katcha cut begins on the balls of 
the feet, works up through flexed knees 


w 


Career Girl: 4 — On the Railway 


| pURING the war many a patrician’s daughter 


Was proud to be seen working as a railway-porter; 


But if in peacetime any of them decided to answer the call for “stationwomen” 


What sort of social dilemma would that put him in? 
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to the shoulders which hunch over like 
a boxer waiting for an opening. At the 
same time the head comes down to 
meet the scissors as, with a terrifying 
“cruuunch,” they cut straight through 
a lock of your crowning glory. 

The whole sequence is extremely 
fast, and as the scissors crunch through 
the hair a look of satanic glee comes 
over the otherwise kindly features of 
Monsieur Katcha. 

“T think he hates hair,”’ my neighbour 
said, sipping her cup of (on-the-house) 
coffee. PHYLLIS HEATHCOTE 


Our Spring Legs 


ORKING up to a climax at 

the Royal Albert Hall, where the 
National Nylon Trade Fair was held 
last week, the makers of British nylons 
have been feverishly promoting coloured 
stockings. There are bold primary 
colours, and subtle tone tints; and there 
is a range of mutable colours in Morley’s 
Chameleons, which have only a gentle 
bloom by day but a definite colour 
interest in artificial light. 

The leg interest so dramatically 
revived when the curtain went up on 
the Paris Spring Collections has of 
course fanned this colour interest; but 
it was already lit and on the looms before 
the raising of the skirt. In America 
tinted nylons have been an attraction of 
city side-walks all this winter; and Niké, 
the Scottish firm which claims to have 
first offered coloured nylons in this 
country, report that stores buyers who 
originally ordered a few tentative 
dozens have been repeating orders ever 
since. 

Howard Ford have found their Sea- 
weed stockings (muted, shadowy, over- 
cast, with a hint of green) so successful 
that they are bringing this colour into 
their less expensive Bear Brand range, 
to join Coffee and Cream, and Coffee 
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Siamese cat colours, really. Moreover, 
following the success of Seaweed, Mr. 
Molyneux, their colour chemist, is about 
to launch Fleet, a brave navy. 

All these tinted stockings are sheer, 
15 denier. ‘This means that although 
on the counter they appear decidedly 
green, lilac, blue, or apricot, on the leg 
they have little more than a faint bloom, 
the colour being mainly apparent in the 
seams and heels. This was demon- 
strated on living legs at a Dent stocking 
show of their American Beauty nylons. 
Even so, we have been so used for so 
long to wearing flesh tones that it may 
take a little while for us to find our 
seaweed legs, or even adopt the roseate 
hues of pearly tints. But since there is 
now no hope for any legs, however 
modest by nature, to be allowed to blush 
unseen, it is all to the good that flesh 
is no longer in vogue. 

ALISON ADBURGHAM 


An Education in Himself 


\ JHEN, among~- other mothers, 

Mrs. Shakespeare waited outside 
the famous school at Stratford-on-Avon 
for little William to come trotting out, 
she and her friends must often have said 
to each other that the children appeared 
to be learning nothing at all. Nowadays 
outside many schools mothers are saying 
exactly the same thing. ‘They ignore 
the fact that if they applied to William 
Shakespeare (here considered to be one 
man rather than a syndicate) their 
children would at least learn something 
about human goings-on, and the stormier 
passages of Roman and Engiish history. 

From Cleopatra scolding that 
Antony’s callousness over his wife’s 
death means that he would shed no tear 
if she herself died, to Polonius nagging 
at Laertes to hurry up and catch his 
boat, and then delaying him with forty- 
seven lines of rather offensive personal 
advice, the Piays deal with everything 
from passion to boredom. 

Far-seeing parents may hesitate to 
plunge their younger children into 
Shakespeare’s world from the appre- 
hension of questions on subjects that 
they regard as belonging to the adoles- 
cent syllabus. I myself once fell into 
this pit when I insisted on taking two 
eleven-minuses to see South Pacific 
instead of A Winter's Tale, from the 





mistaken idea that the latter’s plot 
would require too much explanation. 
As the hellish afternoon wore on and I 
struggled for words to clarify what 
Bloody Mary, the native skirt-seller, 
meant when she yelled “ Stingy bastard,” 
I longed to have been tackling the 
baselessness of Polixenes’ suspicions 
about Hermione, or Autolycus’ approach 
to sex, so happily uncomplicated by 
miscegenation. 

As a teacher of history Shakespeare 
of course has his lapses, but he has 
gummed his portraits of Henry V and 
Richard III firmly into the centre of 
English History As It Is Believed. In 
fact Shakespeare has the alpha plus 
educational quality. He sticks. What 
stuck to me at an early age was the 
lovers’ quarrel in A Midsummer Night's 
Dream. The Wood near Athens rings 
as they set to the wrong partners. 
Finally Helena screams at Hermia: 
“She was a vixen when she went to 
Here we have the true venom 
of an old chum from the Lower Fourth, 
and also a hint that the famous school 
at Stratford may have been co- 
educational. VIOLET POWELL 


school.” 


“*Next time you make mayonnaise or a 
Roquefort salad dressing, try adding three 
or four dashes of Angostura bitters. People 
either love or loathe it . . ."—Vogue 


We like a// our guests to have fun. 














Storm in a Teacup 


HERE are the angry young 

women? Mlle. Sagan is angry 
because her doctor is claiming a fee 
of £1,000, which though in proportion 
to her income is, she thinks, quite 
unrelated to the services involved. 
Miss Diana Dors is angry because busts 
are not being worn this year. 

A lady from the Midlands has 
angrily parted from her husband because, 
among other things, as he admitted, “if 
I found her bending down, I’d give 
her a kick. She doesn’t think that 
sort of thing is funny.” 

What we need is someone to give us 
a lead. And I submit that Miss Suna 
Portman is the woman to do it. As far 
as I know, it can be said in her favour 
that she hasn’t anything to be angry 
about, hasn’t actually written a book, 
and could probably find some feminine 
equivalent to the angry masculine notion 
that the real solution to Britain’s artistic 
sterility is for everybody to clear out 
and make room for an invigorating 
ingress of Australians, Canadians and 
West Africans. 

It doesn’t matter whether she has a 
bust or not. What really matters is 


that we can be pretty sute she was in 
London last night, and if not will 
ceitainly be in Hickey and Tanfield this 
merning. 


Cues GUDENIAN 





“Eat your pudding or you won't grow up big and strong like Mummy.” 
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Toby Competitions 


No. 8—Boffinland 
NVENT the inventor of a new Science. 
Give a potted biography in not more 
than one hundred words. 


A prize consisting of a framed Punch 
original, to be selected from all available 
drawings, is offered for the best entry. 
Runners-up will receive Toby bookmarks. 
Entries (any number, but each on a separate 
piece of paper and accompanied by a 
separate entry token, cut out from the 
bottom left-hand corner of this page) by 
first post on Friday, March 28, to Tony 
Competition No. 8, Punch, 10 Bouverie 
Street, London, E.C.4. 


Report on Competition No. 5 


This posed the problem of. David, 
who was after a job and invited to meet 
the Personnel Manager for lunch. She 
turned out to be a woman, Anne, who 
treated him as host. He could not pay 
the bill. An ex-fiancée, Sylvia, and the 
rich man for whom she had thrown him 
over were at the next table. 

Competitors tackled the problem with 
zest and ingenuity. Entries came from 
students’ hostels and police stations, 
from headmasters and personnel man- 
agers, one of whom raised grave doubts 
about the likelihood of the situation. 
The firm came in for a bashing. They 
were called mean, ruthless, able and 
cunning. Opinion was divided about 
whether they starved their employees or 
were using underhand personality tests. 
One competitor suggested David would 
have been guided by the Toby Com- 
petition about Honesty and Kindness, 
another that the firm were Toby’s pals. 


The 
OOA yoy: 29 









































There was an overlength poem containing 
the lines: 


You murmured: “Really, this is kind!” 
(The last intent I had in mind) 

And then you toasted me in hock. . . 
(That was a very nasty shock.) 


Several competitors, one of whom would 
have been a close contender for the prize, 
were disqualified for not enclosing 
coupons. 

Solutions that occurred to a number 
of people were unlikely to be prize- 
worthy, but vivacity of expression 
sometimes outweighed lack of unique- 
ness. There was a fairly close finish. 

The winner of the framed Punch 
original is: 


Mrs. E. R. LEIGHTON 
THe CEDARS 
WINDLESHAM, SURREY 


David is indeed in an awkward pre- 
dicament, and a young man of less 
ingenuity and resource would take the 
easy way out: he would pop across to 
Arthur and say ‘‘You pinched my girl, 
may I pinch your money?” 

But he is playing for higher stakes than 
matrimony. He wants a job. 

It would show a poor sense of business 
if, after accepting the Personnel Manager’s 
invitation to lunch, he allowed himself to 
be landed with the bill. 

With dignity he accepts the bill; he 
hands it to Anne and smilingly says 
“Our firm’s expenses, I presume?”’ 


Among the runners-up were: 


David should: 

(1) Order crépes Suzette, or péches 
flambées. 

(2) Whilst waiter is fussing with spirit- 
burner on trolley, ignite his coat-tails 
with cigarette-lighter. 

(3) When waiter is burning nicely, shout 
“Fire!” and snatch chemical extin- 
guisher from near-by wall-bracket. 
Spray waiter—and, by clumsy aiming, 
Arthur—liberally with foam. 

(4) In ensuing uproar during which 

much-tried waiter becomes abusive, 

place hand firmly under Anne’s elbow 
and exit with disgusted expression but 
very swiftly. 

Decline job. Anne’s firm is either 

deliberately mean over small money 

matters or deplorably inconsiderate. 

H. I. Arnold, 15 Campden Street, 

Kensington, W.8. 


~ 
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David's only adequate way out of his 
dilemma is to arrange to ‘‘ discover” some 
objectionable foreign body—say an india- 
rubber, or whatever else he can smuggle 
out of his pocket—in the next course. 
He must then complain bitterly to the 
waiter and, if necessary, to the manage- 
ment, who, for their reputation’s sake can 
only give him his meal on the house. 
With any luck, Anne, a go-getter herself, 
will be impressed by his insistence on his 
rights, and if his conscience troubles him 
he can later explain, apologize, and pay up. 
D. Evans, 64 Wickham Chase, West 
Wickham, Kent. 
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Py that most strange and fatal interview 
At which, dear Sylvia, our engagement 


ceased 
I now appeal... This aged beldame, who 
You see beside me lured me to this 
feast 
To talk employment. (Else, no Eve save 
you 
Should share my board!) ... I had 


assumed at least 
That she would pay. And now the bill 


is due. 

(I must remind you that you were 
released 

At your request.) ... Three pounds, my 


love, would do 
And Arthur’s madly rich, the stinking 
beast. 
Miss Susan Gilruth, 7 Reston Place, Hyde 
Park Gate, London, S.W.7. 


David, with Anne’s permission, intro- 
duces her to his old friend, Sylvia: the 
four fraternize, and the usual aimless 
conversation ensues. In the course of it 
David lets drop the remark: ‘“‘Aren’t I 
lucky—feeding at the expense of big 
business, with a charming hostess thrown 
in.”’—Alec Zealby, Brown's Hotel, London, 
W.1. 


The other runners-up, who will also 
receive Punch bookmarks, are: Mrs. V 
Ormerod, 2 Henleaze Road, Westbury-on- 
Trym, Bristol; M. }. Stone, Priors Cleve, 
Yetminster, Sherborne; F. W. Jarvis, 577 
Bradford Road, Bradley Bar, Huddersfield ; 
Laurel Harris, 21 Wrens Avenue, Tipton; 
E. T. Davis (and family), Parkside School, 
East Horsley, Surrey; Miss S. M. Tyers, 
50 Wexham Road, Slough. 


& & 


‘“TARANTULA.—When a scientist dies in 
agony with his head swollen to twice its 
normal size and his hand grown claw-like, 
only Matt, the young town doctor, is 
suspicious.’’—Lincolnshire Free Press 


Why? 
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Concluding 


Under New 


Management 


The Ticklies, supernatural powers of outer space, have forced Mintaway, 
general manger of the North Western Banking Company, to open branches of 
the bank in various parts of the country, with the object of collecting dormant 
emanations from great minds of the past and fusing them into a super brain 
with «which to dominate the world. An adding machine incorporating the 
collecting medium is delivered at the Wordsworth branch, where a course 
of study of the poet’s works, designed to increase the sensitivity of the receiver, 


has been forced upon the staff by Head Office. 


Pindate, a ledger clerk and 


former associate of Mintaway, discovers the plot, and, aided by a colleague, 
Ramsay, attempts to foil it, substituting for the Wordsworth studies, unknown 


to the manager, works by Flecker and Swinburne. 


Mintaway finally visits 


the branch in person. 


VI— Mintaway 


HE general manager was a tall, 
powerfully-built man of about 
fifty, handsome in a flamboyant 
way, with a loud, hoarse voice and a 
domineering manner. He was followed 
into the branch by five smartly dressed 
women, who whispered and giggled 
coquettishly among themselves. 

“These ladies have been good enough 
to give me their company on my 
journey north,” he said curtly, cutting 
short Mr. Archer’s effusive greeting and 
snatching a few blank credit slips from 
the counter. “ Now that they are here 
they may as well open accounts with 
you. Debit general expenses with forty 
pounds for cleaning materials, split it 
among them, and open three currents 
and two deposits. Later on they can do 
some business—sign standing orders, 
put their rings in safe custody, buy 
travellers’ cheques, foreign drafts, shares 
and so on—anything to get a few entries 
into the books. But for the present, 
just open the accounts. You follow?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Mr. Archer faintly. 

“You don’t look as if you did. Has 
that —— machine buzzed yet?” 

“No, sir. Ramsay has been 

“How are your —— Intimations of 
Immortality?” 

“We've initialled up to 
nakedness,’ 


” 


“utter 


’ 


* said Mr. Archer nervously, 








“and we’ve done the one where 
Wordsworth turns towards Yasmin’s 
bed. Or perhaps I should say Miss 
Hutchinson’s,” he added, his uneasy 
smile fading as the general manager’s 
hand closed round a heavy ink-well. 

“What the devil do you mean, 
Archer?” snarled Mr. Mintaway. 

“Wasn’t that right, sir?” asked Mr. 
Archer anxiously. “ We did Dolores, too 
—dedicated by Wordsworth to Mrs. 
Southey, as of course you know better 
than I. Pindate has been most helpful. 
He recited and we memorized.” 

The red glare of the general manager’s 
bloodshot eyes shifted to Pindate, who 
turned pale but gave back look for look. 

“So,” said Mr. Mintaway hoarsely, 
“this is your doing, Pindate?” 

“I have been glad to contribute, 
however humbly, towards the welfare 
of the bank,” said Pindate meaningly. 

There was a long silence, broken only 
by the stertorous breathing of the 
general manager. Suddenly he turned 
to Mr. Archer. “Let me see your 
General Expenses and Accounts Opened 
and Closed,” he said. Ramsay produced 
the books and Mr. Mintaway glanced 
quickly at both. “ No accounts opened,” 
he said. 

“No, sir,” said Mr. Archer, “but 
now that Cragmaster——”’ 
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“Who’s Cragmaster?” 

“It’s a scheme I devised for opening 
up the branch to Scardale village. 
Chipman and I have been out with 
ropes, listing and checking hand-holds 
in the rock——” 

“Where’s your champagne?” 

“My champagne, Mr. Mintaway?” 
faltered Mr. Archer. 

“You've got no champagne or cigars 
entered in your general expenses. How 
do you expect to build up a new branch 
without alcohol? And what’s this— 
‘one sheep’?” 

“Chipman killed it with his umbrella, 
sir,” said Mr. Archer, “in the Devil’s 
Smoke Room. He was——” 

“He was the worse for liquor and 
went rushing over the hills in a drunken 
frenzy, attacking inoffensive animals, 
when he should have been setting out 
his champagne and cigars on the counter 
or hammering away at his Intimations. 
But I may be doing you an injustice, 
Chipman lad,” he added, turning to 
the elderly cashier, who appeared 
petrified with fright. “I’ve seen this 
sort of thing before in mountain 
branches. The cheese-paring dolt of a 
manager decides to save on his buffet, 
sends his staff out to knock over a sheep 
or a rabbit on the quiet, and lays in 
half a dozen tins of cocoa. What’s the 
result? A few platefuls of underdone 
cold meat on the counter, probably 
thick with dust, and as likely as not 
ink-wells choked with wool and fur. I 
tell you, Archer, it doesn’t pay! Now, 
I’ve never yet said a word of disparage- 
ment to a manager in front of his staff, 
and I’m not going to start now, incom- 
petent buffoon though you may be. Get 
off down to Scardale right away and 
start combing the pubs, as you should 
have been doing this past three weeks. 
By ——, I’ve known a jig danced on a 
tap-room table bring five thousand 








pounds’ worth of new business to a 
branch in a single week, and I’ve seen 
the biggest haberdashery account in the 
north of England go to a manager who 
was smart enough to pick up the owner 
after he had been thrown out of the 
‘Shepherd’s Shelter’ in Chorton-by- 
Ewedale. Off with you, man, and see 
what you can do. Chipman!” 

Mr. Chipman started convulsively 
and rolled his eyes, but appeared 
incapable of speech. 

“T want you to take these ladies back 
to Lower Cataract, Chipman. Debit 
general expenses with five pounds on 
account of coal and coke and give them 
cocktails and a good lunch at ‘The Tup 
and Torrent.’ Mix freely with the 
residents and don’t spare the liquor.” 

“Shall I take my rope, sir?” asked the 
cashier, who appeared so unnerved by 
his assignment as to be scarcely aware 
of what he was saying. 

“No, Chipman,” said Mr. Mintaway. 
“I know what you have in mind, and I 
admire your spirit, but the pressed 
deposit is a thing of the past. Brute 
force has given way to the bottle. Do 
your best, lad.” 

* * * * * 

“You've told Ramsay?” asked the 
general manager. 

“Everything, sir,” replied Pindate. 

“Very well. Now, Pindate, the 
Johnson lobe arrived yesterday. We’ve 
already got Darwin, Malthus and 
Disraeli. We must have Wordsworth. 
Damping is essential to control the 
explosive chain reaction set up between 








Johnson and Disraeli, and the Words- 
worth emanations provide it. Without 
them we may well produce a maniac. 
Now this receiver, thanks to your 
infernal interference, is probably not a 
quarter charged, but by ——, it will be 
ready to-morrow if every man jack of 
us has to recite over it all night!” 

“Mr. Mintaway,” said Pindate, “the 
machine will never be ready, nor will 
the Ticklies have their brain. They can 
control the bank, and welcome—a board 
of directors as far away as Betelgeuse 
would have much to recommend it, in 
my opinion—but what is the bank to 
them? They are out to dominate the 
world! Am I to stand idly by and 
deliver my children’s children into the 
power of a parcel of malevolent voltages? 
Never!” The next moment, before the 
general manager could lift a finger, he 
had snatched up the machine and 
rushed from the bank. Ramsay, follow- 
ing, was just in time to see him reach 
the edge of the precipice, raise his 
burden high in his arms, and hurl it 
into the depths. The general manager 
joined them, now as pale as death, and 
together the three watched the machine 
bounce from rock to rock, scattering 
metallic fragments in its wake, until at 
last the broken and twisted wreck 
disappeared into the snowy froth of a 
cataract far below. A_ tremendous 
imprecation from Mintaway mingled 
with the musical tinklings that echoed 
among the sombre crags. 

“Let us go inside,” said Pindate, pale 
but exultant. ‘‘ Now,” he continued, 
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when they had re-entered the bank, “I 
take it that what you chiefly dread, 
Mr. Mintaway, is not so much the 
withdrawal of the Ticklies’ support as 
the possibility that they may wreak 
some sort of vengeance upon you?” 

“It’s the vibration,” groaned the 
general manager. “They'll twang me 
like a fiddle-string! Bo-eeeeng! 
Bo-eeeeng |” 

“But you have told me,” continued 
Pindate, “that when you happen to be 
intoxicated they flinch from communi- 
cating with you at all?” 

“Not exactly intoxicated,” said 
Mintaway sullenly. “T put their 
ceiling at about three double whiskies 
on an empty stomach.” 

“Then first, Mr. Mintaway,” said 
Pindate earnestly, “let me urge you to 
resign the general managership. The 
sacrifice is inevitable, and will surely 
not be a very painful one. Ever since 
you horsewhipped the overdraft at 
High Tarn I have felt that the role of the 
typical bank man was one which you 
sustained with difficulty. And second, 
to accept this present from me.” He 
opened a drawer and produced a bottle 
of whisky. “To some the road that you 
must tread mizht appear a hard one,” 
he said, “but not, I think, to you. For 
safety’s sake, let me recommend you to 
take the first step on it immediately.” 

Mintaway’s sombre face brightened. 
He seized the bottle and opened it. 

“To my successor,” he said, and 
raised it to his lips. 

THE END 
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